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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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THE political world continues “without life or 
motion.” The members of the Government are out 
of town; the leaders of the Opposition are for the 
most part abroad; and even the newspaper editors 
—judging by the dulness of some conspicuous 
journals—do not seem in every case to be at home. 
An absurd story to the effect that the English 
troops were on the point of evacuating Egypt found 
currency earlyinthe week. But evenin the silly season 
nobody was found silly enough to swallow a canard 
obviously hatched for Stock Exchange purposes. 
Of one thing the public may rest assured. No 
sudden and no revolutionary course will be adopted 
with regard to Egypt. The situation is at once too 
complicated and too grave to permit of any hasty 
step being taken, even if such a step were necessary. 
The pledges given by Great Britain are before the 
world; and we know that those pledges represent 
not merely the pious opinions, but the positive convic- 
tions of many members of the Government. But in 
what manner, at what time, and under what con- 
ditions Great Britain will redeem her word, are 
points which have not yet received the consideration 
of the Ministry. Nor is it likely that they will do so 
for some time to come. In home politics no ques- 
tions of very general interest have been raised 
this week, though the correspondence we print else- 
where shows that our suggestions of last week regard- 
ing licensing reform have wounded the susceptibilities 
of those who believe that no reform short of actual 
prohibition will be of any value. Indeed, the Good 
Templar Grand Lodge of England has passed a solemn 
resolution protesting against the proposals of THE 
SPEAKER as being “ utterly impracticable, injurious, 
and subversive of the best interests of the com- 
munity.” We had hoped that the lesson of 1874 had 
been learned even by the Good Templars, and that 
the old adage as ‘to the half-loaf being better than 
none would be recognised by them when next a 
measure of licensing reform was offered to them. 
But apparently we are doomed to disappointment. 





Mr. MORLEY is now in Ireland, and the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs will henceforth be in his hands 
and those of Lornp HouGuton. There are many grave 
questions affecting the immediate as well as the 
future government of Ireland demanding the atten- 
tion of the executive; but, if we except the state of the 
evicted tenants, there is nothing positively threaten- 
ing in the situation. Indeed, the change of Ministry 
has already caused one of those striking changes in 
the political atmosphere which in the physical 
world men are wont to associate with magnetic 
storms. The air has been cleared and everybody 
breathes more freely than was possible under the 
BALFOUR-JACKSON régime. If we desire proof of 
this, we have only to note the meeting at Wood- 
ford on Sunday last, when a vast number of 
persons congregated to hear a speech from Mr. 
WILLIAM O'BRIEN, and not a policeman was present 
in the interests of “order.” The result was that 
the meeting was more orderly than almost any 
held whilst Mr. BALFourR was in office. The two 
rival parties in Ireland continue to assail each 
other fiercely: Mr. REDMOND and his following being 
particularly bitter. There is, however, still reason 
to hope that this domestic strife, which now con- 





stitutes the only source of real danger to the Home 
Rule cause, will wear itself out before long. Every 
Irish patriot must hope that this will be the case. 


Mr. Asquira will have before long to face a 
question of singular difficulty and delicacy. Not 
only are the Socialists anxious to make a demonstra- 
tion in Trafalgar Square on the anniversary of 
“ Bloody Sunday,” but the police have petitioned the 
Home Secretary for leave to meet at the same spot, 
in order to discuss some questions affecting their in- 
terests, at a still earlier date. Thus Mr. ASQUITH 
will have to come to a speedy decision as to the 
line which the Government will take in regard to the 
right of public meeting on that historic site. We 
do not pretend to know anything as to his decision, 
and we cannot ignore the reasons, based on public 
convenience, which make it undesirable that Tra- 
falgar Square should be generally used for great 
public meetings. But remembering the crime of five 
years ago (for the conduct of the Home Secretary 
and the police then was nothing less than criminal), 
we feel strongly that there should be a vindication 
of the right of the public to meet at proper times 
and under due regulations in the square. Everybody 
is agreed that the kind of running public meeting 
which was held from day to day in the square by 
certain Socialist agitators from the East End was a 
public nuisance, which the authorities were justi- 
fied in suppressing. But the case was altogether 
different with the actual meeting, which was sup- 
pressed with so much of needless brutality by the 
police, acting under instructions from Mr. MATTHEWS. 
The appeal now addressed to,MR. ASQUITH is, no 
doubt, one which will need careful consideration ; 
but we confess we see no reason why the Home 
Office should be unable to frame regulations under 
which the right of public meeting in Trafalgar 
Square would be admitted, whilst due precautions 
would be taken to prevent that right from de- 
generating into a public nuisance. 





By the death of Mr. WHITTIER, the American 
Quaker poet, one of the great historic figures of the 
Abolition Movement is removed from the scene. We 
condole with the people of the United States on the 
loss of one of their most eminent citizens. Sweet 
singer as WHITTIER was, the people of to-day must 
think of him rather as one of the Fathers of Ameri- 
can freedom than as one of the Elder Brothers of 
American song. The younger generation on both 
sides of the Atlantic can hardly realise how terrible 
and how heroic was the struggle in which men like 
WHITTIER and LLOYD GARRISON were engaged forty 
or fifty years ago. The present century has not 
seen more truly heroic figures than those of the 
earlier American Abolitionists. In time to come 
it will be as a poet, full of fine sentiment and 
graceful fancy, that WHITTIER will be remembered. 
But to-day it is the man who helped to remove 
from the great Republic its greatest curse that must 
be honoured and mourned. 





THE cholera is happily abating, even in Russia. 
Outside that country, the Asiatic variety is practic- 
ally confined to Hamburg. There, however, the 
situation is still very serious. The suffering and 
the material losses due to the interruption of 
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business are also great, so much so that the 
Hamburg banks have conceded an extension of 
time for bills. But the disease seems spread- 
ing only by sea; and the precautions everywhere 
taken against its entry may prove to be a salut- 
ary rehearsal of next year’s preventive measures. 
The energetic measures of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have saved Great Britain and Ireland 
from an attack ; and the simple refusal to allow any 
person to land who cannot give a definite address as 
his destination, effectually prevents that irruption 
of destitute and cholera-smitten exiles against which 
we protested last week. 


AMONG the persons chiefly to be pitied, however, 
are the emigrants to America. Emigration is very 
nearly suspended, and train-loads of intending 
steerage passengers from Italy, Switzerland, and 
Alsace have been stopped in Paris and “ repatriated” 
—not, it is fair to say, at their own expense. But 
with their homes broken up, and their places filled, 
their plight on returning must indeed be miserable. 
Meanwhile, New York Bay, at a point about six 
miles from the city—to be precise, between Stapleton 
on Staten Island and Bay Ridge on Long Island— 
was almost blocked on Wednesday with twenty-one 
ocean steamers, provisionally detained. Three 
Hamburg-American liners, on which cholera exists, 
lie much further down the bay in strict quarantine. 


CapraIn LuGARD's long-expected report on the 
recent civil war in Uganda completely disposes of 
the attacks made upon him by some militant 
Catholic journals in Paris and Berlin, and echoed by 
the French press. While studiously impartial in 
tone it indicates that the occasion of the conflict is 
to be found in the action of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. A party of them arrived with the 
news that the Chartered Company intended to 
evacuate Uganda; and thereupon the heads of the 
mission spread the report in the hope of securing 
the country for the Catholic Church. This ex- 
cited the native Catholics against the Protestants; 
and CAPTAIN LUGARD was compelled to issue forty 
rifles to the latter for their own protection. The 
Catholics provoked and challenged the Protestants, 
and were soundly beaten. The Maxim guns, of which 
so much was made in the French Press, were used 
-indeed, but only to cover the Protestant attack, 
which was a last resort against anarchy. The story 
that CAPTAIN LUGARD was making common cause 
with the Arab slave-traders had only so much 
foundation that—some kind of native government 
being indispensable—he th:eatened to introduce a 
Mohammedan chief unless [XING MWANGA restored 
the status quo. As the Protestant Waganda were 
not strong enough to govein, this was the only 
possible alternative. The French priests seem to 
have had a theory of their own—the territorial 
division of Uganda into a Catholic and a Protestant 
kingdom—and in its furtherance to have hindered 
the restoration of peace. 


ENGLAND is probably the only country in the 
world where statesmen are scholars. The very re- 
markable paper by Mr. GLADSTONE, which Was read 
at the Oriental Congress on Wednesday, contained 
much singularly suggestive theory, illustrated by 
that wealth of Homeric knowledge which is possessed 
by one living man alone. Briefly, his main conten- 
tion is that Phcenician in early Greek literature is a 
generic name for all Eastern peoples, and that the 
stories of Phoenician intercourse with Greece really 
cover a connection with Egypt and a period of 
Egyptian dominion. From Egypt he thinks the 
Greeks got the first rudiments of kingly government, 
though they modified it by constitutional limita- 
tions. The Trojan War is perhaps a reaction against 





Egyptian dominion ; and while ACHILLES represents 
the Hellenic type, the wily and resourceful OpyssEus 
represents the Greek with Phoenician training. It 
may be questioned whether Greek heroic kingship 
need be derived from Egypt, seeing that there are 
close analogies to it in early Germany and elsewhere. 
None the less the paper is full of suggestiveness, 
especially on the connection of the arts of Greece 
with those of Egypt and Assyria, and of the Greek 
gods with those of the latter country, except 
PosEIDON, who is of Phoenician origin. Mr. GLAp- 
STONE'S versatility has seldom been better exhibited 
than in the appearance of this paper so soon after 
the greatest political struggle of his life. 


THERE is a pause this week in the sales of silver, 
probably because it was found impossible to sell, and 
those who wished to do so feared that they would 
cause a panic if they threw too much of the metal 
upon the market. The pause, however, has com- 
forted not a few in the City. They hope now that 
the crisis is not coming as quickly as they feared, 
and consequently that more time will be given for 
preparation, and that the final outcome will not be 
so bad as seemed only too probable lately. But no 
careful observer doubts all the same that the Ameri- 
can Government must stop the purchases of silver, 
and that when they are stopped there must be a 
further fall in the price of the metal. Meantime, the 
leading banks are accumulating funds, and all who 
have serious liabilities are following their example. 
The gold now coming from abroad, it is true, is being 
purchased for the Continent; but the Bank of 
England holds an unusually large amount of coin 
and bullion, and all the banks have very large 
resources. While the supply of money is thus large, 
the demand for banking accommodation is unusually 
small. The rates of interest and discount are very 
low, and according to all appearance they will con- 
tinue low throughout the autumn, unless, indeed, an 
accident should occur anywhere, or the Austro- 
Hungarian Government should conclude its negotia- 
tions with the RoruscnHiLp group, and bring out a 
large loan for the purpose of buying gold. If that 
happens there may be a very sharp rise in rates, for 
every leading bank all over the world will feel it 
necessary to protect its gold reserves. 


THE paralysis of the Stock Exchange continues. 
There is very little investment, and there is no 
speculation, or if the latter be thought somewhat 
too strong, the speculation is most timid and 
only, intermittent. The public is wisely keeping 
aloof, and there is no prospect of any increase in 
business for a considerable time yet. In the United 
States apprehension is increasing; the scare caused 
by the cholera proves that, as does the wide atten- 
tion that has been attracted by the articles in the 
Statist upon silver. The leading journals display 
such eagerness in denying that distrust exists that 
they leave no doubt that they are very apprehensive 
of what will happen. Since the cholera scare there has 
been some recovery in American prices, but specula- 
tion is not much bolder in New York than in London. 
In Paris, on the other hand, the great financial 
houses express the greatest confidence in the future, 
and predict that the autumn will see still more 
active business and a further rise in prices. The 
game is a very risky one, and sooner or later it must 
end in trouble. For the time being, however, the 
leading bankers are able to carry everything before 
them. The Bank of France holds nearly 67,000,000 
sterling in gold, and in gold and silver combined 
it holds about 118,000,000 sterling. The supply of 
money is, therefore, enormous, and the bankers trust 
that with so much money unemployed sooner or 
later the public everywhere will begin to buy, and 
that then they will succeed. But the slightest 
accident will bring on a break. 
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REAL LICENSING REFORM. 





HE suggestions we made last week on the subject 
T of licensing reform have drawn expressions of 
opinion not altogether favourable from certain cor- 
respondents, whose communications we publish else- 
where. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s communication, which 
is frank and characteristic, speaks for itself. So far 
as Mr. Edmund Procter’s letter is concerned, we 
gather that the writer is more concerned for the ad- 
mission of the principle of the “direct popular veto ” 
than for anything else. He does not take exception 
so much to the plan we have put forward for dealing 
with licences, as to the remarks we made with 
regard to the popular veto. Our other corre- 
spondent, “ Radical,” takes more direct objection 
to our proposal in the name of local option. 
Why call upon Parliament to lay down a scheme, 
he asks, seeing that the House of Commons is 
pledged to treat this question of the drink traffic as 
a local one? Apparently he believes that each 
locality—and by that he means each parish—ought 
to have the right of legislating for itself with regard 
to the drink traffic, without reference to any general 
principles, or to any scheme of the kind called 
Imperial. 

Each of our correspondents is in his way a 
man of distinction whose opinions ought to have 
respectful attention. Of Sir Wilfrid Lawson we 
need not speak. Mr. Edmund Procter has been 
for many years one of the most ardent tem- 
perance reformers in the north of England, and in 
his objection to our criticism of some of the inethods 
of the temperance party we believe he correctly re- 
presents the sentiments of that party. For our 
part, we feel far too strong a respect for those who 
are labouring zealously and persistently for the 
removal of the national curse to take any exception 
to the hard words they may apply to those who do 
not see eye to eye with them in this matter. But 
let us at least explain to Mr. Procter why we do not 
believe that in the direct veto the solution of the 
drink question is to be found. It is because we do 
not believe that in any buta few exceptional districts 
this veto could be enforced. Take the case of New- 
castle, and consider it in the light of the General 
Election. Will Mr. Procter maintain that if the 
question which was at issue then had been that of the 
prohibition of the drink traffic, Mr. Hamo id, as the 
representative of the publicans, would have polled a 
smaller number of votes than he did as the represent- 
ative of the Tory-Coercionist Coalition? Here and 
there towns may be found where a popular vote for 
or against prohibition would result in the adoption 
of prohibition; but the localities in which the 
result would be different are at least twenty times as 
numerous. This is the best of all reasons for doubt- 
ing the expediency of the direct veto as a solution of 
the question. But, to be quite frank, we have other 
reasons which seem to us to be irrefutable even if 
this first reason did not exist. Let us suppose that 
at Newcastle, by some strange but admirable revul- 
sion of the public mind such as that which led to Mr. 
Morley’s recent victory, the uired majority 
of two-thirds in favour of absolute prohibition were 
to be secured. For how long would this virtuous 
frame of mind last? Of course, we know that the 
prohibitionists, whilst claiming the right to fight 
unceasingly for the veto until they obtain it, insist 
that when once the veto has been voted, the vote 
ought to be irrevocable. But this is not only con- 
trary to justice, but is absolutely opposed to prece- 
dent. Such an idea would never be tolerated by 
Parliament or the public. The result consequently 
would be that, twelve months after Newcastle, in 
obedience to its better conscience, had prohibited 





the sale of intoxicating liquors within the city, 
another vote upon the same subject would be taken, 
and he must be a sanguine man who believes that 
the same verdict would again be returned. And 
what a year Newcastle would have in the interval! 
We confess we should not envy Mr. Procter and his 
temperance friends during that year. 

Our proposal gives the veto by indirect and not 
by direct vote. The members of the City or County 
or Parish Councils would be chosen not solely with 
reference to their opinions regarding the drink traffic, 
though for a time that would unquestionably be the 
most important matter involved in the elections. 
They would be men of experience, men of the world, let 
us hope men of principle and good menof business. No 
doubt amongst them there would be a certain number 
of zealots both for and against the drink traffic. 
But, taken as a whole, they would fairly represent all 
interests in the community. They should con- 
sequently be able to look at the question of licensing 
reform from a broader standpoint than that of the 
mere prohibitionist, and in their case, if they im- 
posed the veto, we might be sure that it would only 
be after the full consideration of all the circum- 
stances of each particular case, and in conformity 
with an overpowering expression of public opinion. 
In that case a community might fairly acquiesce in 
prohibition; but a prohibition imposed by a popular 
vote would be something to be constantly agitated 
against and fought against until it was repealed. 
Bearing these facts in mind, and above all remem- 
bering in how few communities the popular vote 
would be given in favour of prohibition, we venture 
to think, in spite of Mr. Procter’s opinion to the 
contrary, that our plan offers a much more practical 
solution of the drink question than any which can 
be found in the direct popular veto. 

“ Radical,” as we have said, takes a somewhat 
different line from Mr. Procter. What he wishes is 
that every parish should have its own scheme of 
licensing reform. If we did not know the author of 
this suggestion to be a statesman of wide practical 
experience and exceptional ability, we should 


/ hardly have regarded the proposal as a serious 


one. No doubt, “ Local Option,” in the narrowest 
sense of the phrase, is at present the popular 
eatchword among politicians. But why is it popular ? 
Simply because it affords Parliamentary candidates 
an easy mode of escape from a difficult position. It 
is so easy for a man who is not himself a prohibi- 
tionist to say that he would allow each locality to 
judge for itself on the question, that we need not 
wonder at the eagerness with which this device is 
clutched at. By all means let each locality judge 
for itself—within certain limits. But to leave each 
parish to take its own method of treating the 
licensing question, without restriction of any kind, 
would surely be to run the risk, to say the 
least, of the creation of a series of Alsatias in 
the midst of an orderly land. In regard to the 
public health, we do not give the local authori- 
ties unrestricted liberty. It is universally ad- 
mitted that each district has duties to the com- 
munity as a whole in this matter, and that 
we must carry out a national as well as a local 
policy. This is certainly not less emphatically the 
case with regard to the drink question. Admitting 
that the general control of this particular trade 
should rest in the hands of local authorities, we must 
yet maintain that the limits within which those 
authorities have full liberty to act ought to be 
defined by the Imperial Parliament. Our plan 
allows them almost unrestricted liberty, in one 
direction at all events. It will permit the local 
authority, if it thinks fit, to exterminate the traffic 
altogether within its own boundaries ; but it 
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imposes severe restrictions uponitsliberty of movement 
in the opposite direction. It will not allow a County 
Council composed of Mr. Hamonds to establish an 
unlimited number of licensed houses in the district 
under its control; it provides for the efficient police 
supervision of such houses as are licensed, and it 
levies a heavy toll for the benefit of the community 
at large upon those who carry on a traffic, the main- 
tenance of which, in the main, is opposed to the 
public interest. We imagine that even the teetotalers 
will prefer local option such, as we have advocated 
to that which finds favour with our correspondent 


“ Radical.” 





THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 

YVEN if this were not the dead season, we should 

4 turn with interest to the proceedings of the 
Trades Union Congress, which has been holding its 
meetings in Glasgow this week. It is a common- 
place of politics that, with the exception of Home 
Rule (which is really not an exception at all), labour 
questions must remain for a long time supreme 
in point of urgency. We have placed political 
power in the hands of the workers, and, naturally 
enough, they mean to use it in such a way as 
they think will better their own condition. In 
following them our books and dogmas will not 
help us very much. For the solution of many of 
the questions which they raise depends not so much 
on any consideration of economical right and wrong 
as upon the strength of prevailing opinions, which 
are never easy to observe. Most of us, not having 
the means of taking a wide survey, run the risk of 
mistaking some local movement for the full tide 
of opinion. One welcomes, therefore, every such 
opportunity of widening the range of observation as 
is furnished by the annual meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress. Not that it gives us the full voice 
of the people. Some 600 delegates have assembled 
in Glasgow to speak in the name of nearly two 
millions of trades unionists—a larger representation 
than has ever been attained since the first Congress 
was held at Manchester in 1868. Yet the two 
millions form only a comparatively small fraction— 
probably about a seventh—of the total number of 
workers. Though in recent years trades unionism 
has extended along fresh lines, it is still for the most 
part confined to skilled and regularly employed 
labour; it has only begun to touch the great mass 
of those who, having no special industrial value, 
live from hand to mouth, and force upon us the 
labour questions which we seek to solve. The 
Trades Union Congress is thus only in a limited 
sense a congress of labour, and in seeking to 
trace in its debates and resolutions the drift of 
opinion we must keep the qualification in mind. 

It used to be a rule at the annual Congress, in 
discussing legislative changes, as far as possible to 
avoid all purely political questions, and even such 
industrial questions as excited great difference of 
opinion. ‘This cautious policy was followed partly 
from the fear of secession, and partly from a recogni- 
tion of the fact that resolutions carried against a 
strongly hostile majority have little outside influence. 
But the New Unionism has brought in new methods. 
The annual Congress has become the occasion not 
merely of recording but of forcing opinion, and the 
harmony to which we were accustomed has disappeared. 
So far there is little sign of the evil results which the 
older Unionists dreaded. The number of members has 
greatly increased, while the stormy discussions of 
recent years have greatly stimulated public interest 
in the proceedings of the Congress. The change, 
indeed, is mainly on t}« e»rface. Trades unionists 





are as much impressed as ever with the necessity 
of keeping their organisation clear from the en- 
tanglement of party politics, and for the most part 
they still confine themselves to urgent and practical 
matters on which there is general agreement. Their 
attitude on the eight-hours question chiefly attracts 
our attention, but it is only one of the many 
subjects on which they have been engaged this 
week. To give some instances, they have dealt 
with registration reform, the relation of co-operation 
to trades unionism, the inspection of fishing-boats, 
the system of sub-contracting and the rate of 
wages in Government works, labour representation 
in Parliament, the amendment of the jury laws, 
the Employers’ Liability Act, shipping legisla- 
tion, the assimilation of the law of Scotland to 
that of England in regard to inquests on acci- 
dental deaths, and the qualification of persons in 
charge of steam-engines and boilers. On these 
matters, not one of which can be said to lie outside 
the province of an industrial Congress, almost com- 
plete unanimity prevailed. No greater mistake, then, 
could be made than to suppose that trades unionism 
is passing into the hands of extreme and unpractical 
men. Even among those who favour an LEight 
Hours Bill the majority do not ignore the difficultiesin 
their way, and there is a growing feeling that its im- 
portance is exaggerated. Mr. Hodge, the President of 
the Congress, is an eight-hours man, but he spoke on 
the subject with admirable moderation and good 
sense. His words are worth quoting. “The 
gaining of an eight-hour day,” he said, “no matter 
by which of the modes it may be gained, is but the 
fringe of the labour problem, and is but a small 
part of the question. From an economic point, or in 
its general aspect as a solution of the labour 
problem, a general eight-hour day would do very 
little towards equalising the products of labour. The 
cause of labour would, however, be materially advanced 
if the energy presently devoted to the advancement of 
a legal eight-hour day was diverted in the direction 
of better organisation and the advancement of the 
many local movements which have a direct bear- 
ing on the labour cause, and are much easier of accom- 
plishment.” In the early stages of an agitation 
strong views naturally win most favour. But sooner 
or later the counsels of quiet and practical men 
prevail. And no one need be much of a prophet to 
predict that, whether the agitation for a legal eight- 
hours day swells or dies away, working men will 
come to view the matter with the same sober sense 
of proportion that the President has displayed. 
Undoubtedly the recent meetings of the Congress 
have shown a growth of State Socialism and an im- 
patience with the older and slower methods of pro- 
gress. But there is no sign of diminished faith in 
trades unionism itself. There is rather a clearer 
recognition that it is one of the greatest of social 
safeguards. “My experience is,” said Mr. Hodge, 
“that when employers and employed are thoroughly 
organised, there lies the least danger of industrial 
warfare”; and he is unquestionably right. Not 
only does organisation place the labourer more nearly 
on a level of power with his employer, giving him 
strength to resist injustice, but it makes him more 
reasonable in his demands and more anxious to avoid 
unnecessary conflict. The trades unionism which 
once was ignorantly denounced as the cause of 
strikes is now regarded as our chief protection 
against them. The stronger the union is, the 


greater is its responsibility and the force attaching 
to its decision. If the spread of State Socialism 
were accompanied by a weakening of the unions, 
it would be a national disaster. But, happily, no 
such danger threatens us. Much as the workman 
asks from the State, he still relies mainly on himself. 
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DANGER ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 





TT is high time public opinion in England occupied 

itself with the enterprises now being undertaken 
on the North-West frontier on the initiative of the 
authorities at Simla. Within the coming fortnight 
no less than three British military expeditions will 
be crossing the Indian frontier at three different 
points, and committing us to adventures whose 
developments no man may foresee. One of these ex- 
peditions, the chief one, lands us in a little war from 
the start, for that is what the operations against the 
Black Mountain tribes mean; it will be well if at the 
finish it has not landed us in one of the biggest wars 
of modern times. All this is possible; and even 
as we write, the Jingoes and the Russophobes are 
raising their old cries, and the Tories out of office 
are playing their old reckless, treasonable game, 
which does not scruple to juggle with the interests 
of the country and of peace in order to score a party 
advantage. It is unfortunate that at such a moment 
Parliament should not be sitting. But let us at least 
hope that public opinion -will so interest itself, and 
both the Foreign Office and the India Office exercise 
such determined supervision, that the projects of the 
Government of India shall be thoroughly understood 
at Downing Street before things have gone too far— 
that, whatever we are in for, we may at least have 
the satisfaction of going in for it with our eyes 
open. 

As it is, these enterprises are calculated to fill us 
with misgiving. When it was announced last week 
that an expedition was about to start against the 
Black Mountain tribes in order to punish them for 
not giving up Hashim Ali, their defiant chieftain, we 
confess our suspicions were aroused as to the bona 


jides of that expedition. Why punish the Black 


Mountain tribes just now? And why this sudden 
desire for the person of Hashim Ali, who has been 
in contumacy for years without the equanimity 
of the Indian Government being disturbed thereby ? 
The Black Mountains are a sort of Alsatia to 
which every outlaw in Southern India skips as 
soon as he gets into trouble, as the default- 
ing American bank manager skips to Canada. 
Sometimes under a chosen chieftain, like the Pathan, 
Hashim Ali, these gentlemen go Rob-Roying down 
the mountain sides, and then the question is con- 
sidered of teaching them a lesson. But hill-fighting 
is the most expensive of all modes of Indian warfare, 
and as the Black Mountain tribesmen, as soon as the 
screw-guns come into play, usually retreat across 
the frontier, expeditions to chastise them may lead 
to complications. It was deemed after the last 
expedition of the kind that the game was not worth 
the candle. Why, then, this sudden resolution to 
play again—at a moment, too, when the rupeé 
is down and the Indian Treasury in a remark- 
ably bad way? The cat has been let out 
of the bag within the last few days. As Hashim 
Ali seemed likely to surrender himself, and as 
the expedition was thus going to be deprived of its 
ostensible excuse, it became necessary to avow 
the truth. In the communications which the 
Standard has been publishing, obviously under in- 
spiration from Simla, both from its Simla corre- 
spondent and in its editorial columns, the mask is 
boldly cast aside. The fact is, we are told, that 
through the country held by Hashim Ali and his 
fellow-tribesmen, “ runs what is probably the best and 
only good road to the British outpost at Gilgit.” 
There is the real casus belli! And so little has the 
chastisement of Hashim Ali to do with it, that “even 
if Hashim Ali ‘comes in’ before Sir William Lock- 
hart can start,” “the first steps will be taken,” 
nevertheless, towards opening up this Indus Valley 





road. There are some people who are always talking 
of the “ hypocrisy’ of Russia. But what, it may be 
asked, for clumsy hypocrisy can surpass this master- 
stroke of our Simla Machiavels ? 

The serious, and indeed the grotesque, thing 
about these three frontier expeditions is the fact 
that they are part of a deliberate policy of move- 
ment against Russia—a policy contemplating 
“ collisions’ with Russia—undertaken for us by the 
Simla statesmen, civil and military. A war between 
England and Russia would be bad enough by 
itself; but, besides, would in all probability be the 
signal for the outburst of the long-preparing Euro- 
pean conflagration. Are we—is Europe—to be whirled 
into a situation of such tremendous hazards by the 
adventurers and wiseacres of Indian bureaucracy ? 
Lord Rosebery’s, as well as Lord Kimberley’s, inter- 
vention is called for here, and it is clear that he will 
have his hands full if he is to pull things through 
without an explosion. Of the two other expeditions, 
one involves no less than the establishment of a 
British protectorate in the Kuram Valley “with the 
approval of the Ameer.” “It should serve to put a 
stop to the oppression under which the unfortu- 
nate Turis have suffered for years past.’”’ The 
other is to head for the Wano Valley; this has 
been decided on “without the Ameer’s consent,’ 
it having been “rendered necessary by the in- 
trigues of his representative’ amongst the 
Waziris. Thus Ameer and Czar are to be equally 
bearded. But itis the machinations of Russia alone, 
we are flatly told, which are responsible for these 
operations. But for her, Turis and Waziris might 
be left to themselves, and Gilgit to the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. 

Now we are neither Russophiles nor Russophobes. 
We do not discover in Russia’s every act a sinister 
motive; nor see at the bottom of every mischief 
which may turn up anywhere in the world Russia’s 
hand, as French patriots in another day used to see 
Mr. Pitt’s gold. On the other hand, we are not for 
taking anything for granted, and are as ready 
for a wary and prepared attitude as anyone. 


‘But we preserve an open mind. We preserve a 


particularly open and unalarmed mind regarding 
that mysterious encounter between Colonel Yanoff 
and the Ameer’s troops in the Pamirs; and when it 
is asked what business had Colonel Yanoff there, we 
should like also to ask what business had the Ameer 
there, so far north and east of his natural dominion, 
and on whose advice has he been acting in making 
these encroachments amongst tribes who hate the 
Afghan name? These are all open questions, as is 
the question which must be settled some day— 
whether the northern or southern affluent of the 
Oxus is to be accepted as the Russian boundary ; 
and that final question—whether, after all, the Czar 
may not be acting in perfect good faith in strength- 
ening his southern frontier as we are strengthening 
our northern frontier. What we want to see is 
these questions dealt with by other minds and after 
other methods than those of the officials at Simla. 
We distrust their discretion. They are too suscept- 
ible to the influence of an ambitious military party ; 
and when a Tory Government is out of power they 
are prone, perhaps unconsciously, to be swayed by 
considerations of what is agreeable to the late, 
rather than of what is convenient to the existing, 
Administration. Without prejudicing the ques- 
tion as to whether it is advisable to open up 
a road to Gilgit, we sdy emphatically we do 
not like either the look or the fact of the three 
Bear-baiting expeditions with which they threaten 
us. In any case, they are not the men to settle 
for us whether we shall have peace or war with 
Russia. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON. 





R. HARRISON’S manifesto is precisely the 
N kind of document which might be expected 
from a campaigner who relies less on argument 
than on the prestige of avicious system. The Presi- 
dent takes shrewd advantage of the fact that 
this prestige rests largely on the assumption that 
Europe languishes in despair because America will 
not lower her tariff. Next to pulling the British 
lion’s tail, the chief satisfaction of the Republican 
“boss ” is in the idea that this unfortunate beast is 
driven to terrible straits by the rigour of American 
Protection. Were this system to be abandoned, 
says Mr. Harrison, “a restriction of American 
production and trade, and a corresponding increase 
of European production and trade, would follow.” 
And he adds, “I do not believe that what is so plain 
to our commercial rivals can be hidden from our own 
ple.” It is the old game, played with a good deal 
ess than the old skill. If the wicked Democrats 
should have their way, American manufactures will 
sink to zero, and New York and Chicago will become 
mere suburbs, commercially speaking, of Birmingham 
and Sheffield. The British lion will roar in the 
triumph of overfed insolence, while the American 
eagle sits shivering in penury without a feather. 
Probably Mr. Harrison still counts more upon the crude 
patriotism which believes that Europe, and especially 
England, is plotting the downfall of American 
industries, than upon his exposition of the bene- 
fits which have accrued to the American con- 
sumer from the McKinley Act. It may be better 
electioneering to maintain that even a moderate 
reduction of the tariff will enrich the foreigner, than 
to show how the increase of prices is a boon to the 
average citizen of small means. Acute as he is in 
many affairs, in economics the American has an inor- 
dinate capacity for seeing visions. He is like the 
young woman in Mr. Anstey’s dialogue at the Royal 
Academy, who believes that when you stare hard at 
a picture of clouds wonderful things will come out 
of it. The American who takes Mr. Harrison’s 
manifesto for the highest expression of commercial 
wisdom, sees in every proposal of tariff reform end- 
less processions of greedy foreigners plundering 
American industry. He cannot understand that to 
free imported raw material from duty is, as Mr. 
Cleveland argued in 1888, a sure way to stimulate 
domestic enterprise, and that the McKinley doctrine 
of unlimited embargo is conceived mainly in ihe 
interests of those gigantic commercial corporations 
or “trusts” which have done even more mischief 
than the Democratic leader predicted. Protecting 
the American consumer from the foreigner means 
that he is exposed to the tender mercies of the 
syndicates which keep up prices by unscrupulous 
combination, and sow the seeds of social war between 
capitalist and workman. 

Mr. Cleveland may be embarrassed by the cam- 
paign plea that he represents the interests of 
America’s commercial rivals. He may aiso find it 
difficult to drive home the truth that native 
products, badly made, are in every sense dearer than 
foreign goods which happen to be of sound workman- 
ship. Mr. Harrison reproaches his opponent with 
‘the alliance between the Welsh producers and the 
Democratic party” for the destruction of the 
infant American manufacture of tin plates. There 
has been a desperate attempt to establish tin-plate 
factories in the United States, with the result that 
the public has to pay a good deal more fora very bad 
article than it paid for the first-rate plate from 
Wales. There could not be a better illustration of 
the absurdity of Protection than the career of this 
infant industry, which has ailed and squalled from 





its birth. The country is taxed for the maintenance 
of this artificial offspring of the McKinley tariff, on 
the principle that the resources of the Republic 
ought to satisfy all its needs; and therefore it is 
the duty of Americans to buy bad tin-plates because 
they are home-made. This policy breeds manufac- 
tures which have no rational vitality, and as their 
precarious existence is threatened by a reduction of 
the tariff, the Democrats have to face the fierce 
resistance of dry-nurses who are interested in keep- 
ing these unnatural infants alive. 

But in his eagerness to show that the tariff has 
increased the purchasing power of wages, Mr. Har- 
rison entangles himself in some calculations which 
may excite the incredulity of the most rabid Pro- 
tectionist who has not quite forgotten the elements 
of arithmetic. “The cost of articles,” says the 
President, “used by persons earning less than a 
thousand dollars per annum has decreased.” 
“Tested by their power to purchase articles of 
necessity, the earnings of our working people have 
never been as great as they are now. There has 
been an average advance in wages of from three- 
quarters to one per cent., an advance in the price of 
all farm products of 15°67 per cent., and in the price 
of all cereals of 33°59 per cent.”” Unless farm pro- 
ducts and cereals are not amongst the necessaries 
of life in America, it is difficult to see how they 
can be cheaper according to the ratio of wages. 
Mr. Harrison’s figures are agreeably symbolic of his 
simplicity. His school of economists is fond of 
asserting that tariff reform would reduce wages to 
the European level, but this vague proposition does 
not explain how a man with less than a thousand 
dollars a year benefits by the advance of prices. 
The conjurer who produces gold watches out of the 
poor man’s hat does not pretend that they are the 
poor man’s property ; but Mr. Harrison assures him 
that the juggle of the McKinley Act has made him 
comparatively wealthy. More than that, he has the 
patriotic satisfaction of knowing that a tariff for 
revenue is “ un-American,” just as every Tory once 
believed that the ballot was “‘un-English.” Mr. Cleve- 
land may succeed in convincing his countrymen that the 
present tariff is a monstrous system of taxation which 
swelled the revenue till the Protectionist party 
took fright at its proportions, and frittered away 
an enormous surplus by giving a pension to every 
sturdy mendicant who swore that he had fought for 
the Union in the Civil War. Or the Republic may 
prefer to stuff the vaults of the national treasury 
with useless silver, and go on raising surpluses for 
the pleasure of endowing beggars. A nation with 
such stupendous resources has a pretty long tether 
for any freaks, however fantastic; but there must 
come a time when America will cease to resemble 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s colt, which lies on its back 
for the gratification of kicking its heels in the air. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 





ROFESSOR MAX MULLER made no exira- 
vagant claim on behalf of Oriental studies 
when he reviewed the successive stages in the history 
of mankind which have been illumined by patient 
scholarship. Slowly the veil of antiquity recedes, 
and the vestiges of historic society take shape and 
colour. Laborious research has accounted for three 
thousand four hundred years of the earth’s existence, 
a trifling slice of time, it may be, but a fairly satis- 
factory index of human growth. The fragment of 
papyrus on which some devout scribe jotted down a 
portion of the Septuagint seems modern in com- 
parison with the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna, the 
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despatches, as Professor Max Miiller happily calls 
them, of the early Egyptian Foreign Office, which 
show that the diplomacy of the period was less 
devious than the ways of Downing Street. In 
Palestine, within the last three months, have been 
unearthed writings which give us a glimpse of 
Canaan a century before the birth of Moses. Pro- 
fessor Sayce, in a glow of enthusiasm, declares that 
scholars have almost within their grasp the archives 
of the Amorites, and it is probable that the soil of 
Palestine will presently yield to us whole libraries in 
“imperishable clay.” Histories older than the Bible 
may unfold to us the inner lives of the peoples who 
warred against Joshua, and who have hitherto 
been judged by the testimony of their conquerors. 
Gradually the threads which make the continuity 
of a portion of the human race are unwinding them- 
selves in the labyrinth. We see the action and 
reaction of thought, the Gulf Stream of ideas from 
East to West, the Pheenician navigator carrying to 
Greece the alphabet which proved the rudder of 
culture, the subtle influence of Assyria in Homer. 
And yet when he has mastered these associations, by 
a dexterous chain of inferences, the scholar is face 
to face with the isolation of India and China. Homer 
in Mr. Gladstone’s pages seems as near to us as a 
bard of the Eisteddfod when we strive to penetrate 
the mysteries which preceded Buddha. Three hundred 
years before the Christian era the Buddhists con- 
ceived the earliest idea of foreign missions. Two 
centuries before that Buddha preached the sermon 
of which we have a tradition. But what were the 
forces of evolution that incarnated themselves in the 
founder of the religion which still possesses the 
majority of mankind? Scholars suspect, in a despair- 
ing way, that the antiquities of Chinese literature 
would make the space between our era and the 
Amorites infinitesimal. Unhappily the literati of 
China are too busy with idiotic pamphlets against 
Christianity to concern themselves about the treasures 
which the “ foreign devil” yearns to unlock. Buddh- 
ism, we know, took root in China some two hundred 
years before Christ, but that is a period almost 
absurdly recent to the Orientalist who is searching 
for the very root of destiny. 


It is not only + this groping in the past, how- 


ever, that Oriental scholarship commends itself to 
our gratitude. Professor Max Miiller makes a 
forcible appeal to the practical man of affairs who 
has little inclination, perhaps, and certainly no time, 
to follow this retrospect of the race. He may have 
turned impatiently from the facsimile of the Septua- 
gint in the 7'imes when he discovered that it was nota 
map of Ulster showing the overwhelming predomin- 
ance of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s constituency. He 
cannot be beguiled from the Stock Exchange quo- 
tations to the archives of Lachish. But his attention 
may have been arrested by the passage in Professor 
Max Miiller’s address which pleaded for Oriental 
studies on the ground that they intimately affect 
our commerce and our rule in the East. “If the 
people at large could only be made to see the prac- 
tical advantages that would accrue to English com- 
mercefrom asufficient supply of young men qualified to 
travel in the East, and to carry on a correspondence in 
Eastern dialects, we should probably get from our 
rich merchants that pecuniary support which we 
want, and which in other countries is supplied from 
the general taxation of the country.” This appeal 
has been met, of course, by the assertion that English- 
men have managed very well hitherto without learn- 
ing the jargon of inferior races, and by the suggestion 
that to bother his head with Asiatic dialects would 
lower the dignity of the Briton in the eyes of the 
natives. This survival of insular egotism has an 


almost pre-historic interest, like a growl from a 





cave-man, or as if some gentleman of the flint 
epoch were protesting against the vulgarity 
of fire-arms. The idea that it is not worth an 
Englishman’s while to familiarise himself with 
Asiatic thought through the medium of dialects 
ought not to outlive Professor Max Miiller’s signi- 
ficant remark that young men in Russia have 
facilities unknown to us for the acquisition of 
Eastern languages. We have no doubt that at this 
moment Colonel Yanoff, and the other irrepressible 
Muscovites—whose zeal for exploration with a large 
force of Cossacks survives so many Imperial snubs— 
are perfectly familiar with the articulate speech of 
the Pamirs. True, there is the trouble that the 
English are not born linguists. They speak their 
own language with hereditary hesitation and in- 
accuracy. To know enough French to distinguish 
between cheese and mustard is with the mass of 
them an accomplishment. But their position in the 
East is at least an incentive to a study which has 
both political and commercial significance. We 
suspect that Professor Max Miiller, in his plea for 
the advancement of Oriental learning in _ this 
country, has the past in his mind more than the 
future, and that his sympathies are amongst the 
papyri, and not with the despatches of English sahibs 
to unruly potentates on chronically unstable thrones. 
But his admonition has a point which a community 
like ours cannot afford to miss. While the Oriental 
schoél he advocates would be a valuable auxiliary to 
the public service—the battery of the “electric 
current of a common language” which makes a 
bond between rulers and ruled—it would sedulously 
develop the science of research that has already 
revitalised for us the dead civilisations from which 
our own has sprung. 








THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 





HE Manchester Ship Canal Company is once 
more in difficulties. The estimates of the 
engineers have again provéd too low, the funds are 
exhausted, and the Company therefore will have to 
apply to Parliament for further borrowing powers. 
But the directors recognise that it is useless to ask 
the investing public for more money, therefore it is 
requesting the Corporation of Manchester to give it 
further assistance. At the shareholders’ meeting 
last week Lord Egerton of Tatton, the chairman, 
stated that about three-fourths of the canal is now 
completed, and he hoped that the amended estimates 
would prove correct. We trust that they will do so; 
but, after all the disappointments of the past, he would 
be a very sanguine man who would at all feel confident 
upon the point. Of course, the work will not be aban- 
doned. ‘The Manchester Corporation has invested to 
the extent of three millions sterling ; it cannot afford 
to throw away so large a sum; therefore it will have 
to help the company once more, even though by so 
doing it greatly increases its stake in the canal. Our 
readers need not be told that the object with which 
the canal was undertaken was to make Manchester a 
seaport town. The directors and the Manchester 
Corporation are very sanguine even yet, and no 
doubt, therefore, the money will be forthcoming. 
On Wednesday the question was brought before the 
City Council, and was referred to the Special 
Committee, with instructions to report on what 
terms it would recommend the assistance to be given. 
According to the report published about a 
fortnight ago, the total expenditure up to the 
end of May was a little over £11,800,000. It is 
estimated that at the end of next year the canal 
will be completed for traffic, and that a further 
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outlay of about £2,840,000 is required for that pur- 
pose, raising the total expenditure to £14,646,000, But 
over and above that sum a further amount of nearly 
a quarter of a million is deemed requisite for contin- 
gencies, which would raise the total outlay to nearly 
£15,000,000, There are also some additional works, 
not included in the above estimate, which are ex- 
pected to cost about £333,000. According, there- 
fore, to the latest estimates the total capital ex- 
penditure upon the canal will reach very nearly 
£15,500,000. Eight millions are in the form of 
share capital—half in preferences and half in or- 
dinary—all the remainder, about £7,500,000, will 
be in the form of loans of one kind or another, 
of which the Manchester Corporation has already 
furnished £3,000,000, It is now asked for another 
£1,500,000, and the contingencies not included 
will somewhat exceed £500,000; so that, accord- 
ing to all appearances, the aid furnished by the 
Manchester Corporation will exceed £5,000,000— 
that is, on the assumption that the latest estimates 
prove correct. But it will be prudent to take into 
account how frequently the estimates have turned 
out wrong, and possibly, therefore, the total ex- 
penditure will reach, if it does not exceed, 
£16,000,000, 

At the shareholders’ meeting last week the 
chairman spent much time in defending the en- 
gineers for their mistaken estimates in the past, and 
in explaining how the cost had been so greatly 
increased. The main causes, he said, were floods, 
the treacherous nature of the banks, and especially 
the rotten character of a great deal of the stone, 
which they thought would have turned out well and 
good enough for building. To ordinary persons 
these causes do not seem so very obscure and so 
very difficult of appreciation as to justify the many 
mistakes that have been made. Competent engineers 
ought surely to have been able to estimate with some 
approach to accuracy the effect of floods. That floods 
would occur was perfectly certain, and, indeed, was 
much dwelt upon by opponents of the scheme. The 
nature of the banks, again, was not very difficult to 
ascertain; at all events, it does not appear to have 
been so difficult to the ordinary lay mind; and as 
for the rottenness of the stone, that certainly does 
not seem a very strong excuse. A more reason- 
able plea is found in the defective character of the 
Act of Parliament of 1885. Lord Egerton says 
the wording of the Act was so obscure and mislead- 
ing that, owing to it, the estuary works were only 
finished in the fourth year instead of in the second ; 
and, furthermore, that it has led to much very 
costly litigation. Lastly, the London and North 
Western Railway Company and some of the Liver- 
pool local authorities have put in the way of the 
canal company various obstacles which have delayed 
its operations and added much to its cost. Lord 
Egerton of Tatton especially complains of the 
attitude of the North Western Company. He told 
the shareholders that so long ago as November last 
the canal company approached the railway company, 
but the latter declined to consider any Bill, or to 
diseuss the question of relaxing the time clause, 
until its own claims were fully settled. Furthermore, 
it sent in no claims until last month; and‘ even 
when Lord Egerton was speaking, a full and formal 
claim had not yet been furnished. We can well 
understand that the railway company views with 
anything but friendly eyes the operations of the 
canal company, and it is not impossible that it may 
have adopted dilatory tactics. But, after all, the 
opposition of the railway company was declared 
from the first, and therefore could have been fore- 
seen. A very considerable latitude in varying 
the estimates may in fairness be claimed by the 





engineers, but such very serious mistakes are hardly 
justifiable. 

Assuming that the canal is finished at the end of 
next year, and that the expenditure does not exceed 
£15,500,000 or £16,000,000, is there any probability that 
the traffic will be large enough to give within a reason- 
able time a dividend upon the ordinary share capital ? 
As already stated, the ordinary capital amounts to 
£4,000,000, or about one-fourth of what now seems 
likely to be the total expenditure. Lord Egerton 
of Tatton is very confident that the earnings will 
be large, and that the ordinary shareholders may 
expect a very handsome dividend within a reasonable 
lapse of time. In support of his view he points to 
the increasing volume of trade throughout Lanca- 
shire, and to the growth in the tonnage of shipping 
not only at Liverpool, but at all other English ports. 
No doubt the trade of Lancashire is increasing very 
satisfactorily, and there is no reason to fear but it 
will continue to grow in the future. It is not im- 
probable also that the opening of the canal may give 
Manchester a better position—as regards the cotton 
trade, in particular; but on that point it is difficult 
to form any very confident opinion. The facilities 
for sea-borne traffic in Liverpool are so great, 
the market it offers is so immense, that it is only 
gradually that Manchester can hope to supplant it. 
Still, it may at once be granted that the opening of the 
canal will be followed by a sufficient traffic within a 
reasonable time to make the debenture stock valuable; 
after a while it is probable that the preference 
stock will also receive a dividend ; but how long it 
will be before the ordinary stock comes in for divi- 
dend is a more doubtful question. Assuming that 
the total capital does not exceed £16,000,000, and 
that the first £8,000,000 can finally be placed in 
debentures bearing 4 per cent., the service of the 
debenture stock alone would require £320,000 a year 
over and above the whele cost of working. Then 
come £4,000,000 of, preference stock, entitled to a 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, which would 
raise the amount to be paid, before the ordinary 
shareholders received anything, to £520,000 per 
annum. .The traffic must grow very rapidly indeed 
if this total, after providing for the working ex- 
penses, is forthcoming within a reasonable time, and 
it is only after that whole sum is provided that the 
ordinary capital comes in for anything. We are 
afraid, therefore, that the prospects of the ordinary 
shareholders are not very brilliant just now. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





] N most of the Continental countries this week 
political activity seems to have reached its lowest 
point. Even the canard of an impending withdrawal 
of British troops from Egypt las attracted no atten- 
tion. Their energies are absorbed by precautions 
against the cholera—precautions which, but for a few 
stray cases, seem to have effectually dammed it into 
Hamburg—by congresses, and by celebrations of 
anniversaries of all sorts. At Genoa representative 
ships from most of the navies of the world have been 
gathered to celebrate the anniversary of the departure 
of Columbus,and soarranged that the French squadron 
was the first to salute the King of Italy on arrival by 
sea from Spezia—which was meant as a visible sign 
of the re-establishment of a good understanding be- 
tween Italy and France. President Carnot, during a 
brief visit to Aix-les-Bains, has “ embraced Russia” 
—symbolised by a little boy of four wearing Russian 
dress, and reciting verses suitable to his age—and the 
spectators and the French Press seem to have accepted 
the incident in all seriousness. The centenary of the 
union of Savoy with France has been celebrated at 
Chambéry; the proclamation of the Third Republic 
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has been commemorated in various ways in France, 
and the victory of Sedan, its proximate cause, in 
Germany —the latter with less éclat than usual, owing 
to the cholera panic, with which we deal elsewhere. 
The German army manceuvres are postponed: the 
Italian are over, the French in progress near Poitiers. 

Congresses, of which many scarcely deserve so 
imposing a title, have abounded throughout Europe. 
Not to mention Orientalists and Trades Unionists 
in England, botanists are in conference at Genoa, 
dermatologists at Vienna, jurists at Soleure, and 
professors of International law at Geneva; while M. 
Yves Guyot presides over an International Com- 
mercial Congress at Paris. 

The weather unfortunately spoilt much of the effect 
of the fétes of Saturday and Sunday at Chambery, 
in celebration of the proclamation of the first French 
Republic and the union of Savoy with France. Still, 
the enthusiasm of the participants suffered no dimi- 
nution. Maidens in Savoyard costumes greeted the 
President—one of them he kissed ; a torchlight pro- 
cession was stopped by the rain, but there were 
musical celebrations, the unveiling of a statue, and a 
muster of mayors. One too complimentary speaker 
received a gentle reminder from the modest President 
that in Republican France men are nothing, institu- 
tions everything (“Il n'y a pas des hommes en France; 
il n’y a que des institutions ”’). 

The Socialist Congress at Tours has demanded 
equal rights for men and women, the eight-hours 
day, the abolition of piece-work and of the com- 
petition of prisons and monasteries, and gratuitous 
education. Some speakers also urged a general 
strike throughout the world for a fortnight, but the 
meeting wisely deferred this ludicrous proposal till 
the Congress of Ziirich in 1895. The Freethinkers 
assembled at Lyons have declared that all teaching 
other than State teaching should be prohibited by 
law, and that the cause of free thought is henceforth 
one with that of Socialism—which is generally sup- 
posed to be its antipodes. It is curious to see a sect 
unconsciously pronouncing its own destruction. But 
the French seem to lack a sense of the absurd. 

The Carmaux strike continues, and the situation 
is serious. The miners are patrolling the roads to 
the mine day and night to prevent the entry of 
“blacklegs.” The Prefect has intervened and made 
matters worse. 
disturbances are feared. 

It seems more than ever unlikely that Belgium 
will acquire the Congo State asa colony. Two new 
companies, chiefly English, are said to have obtained 
the exclusive right of trading in certain districts 
from the Government of the State. So much feeling 
has been roused in Belgium against this monopoly, 
and such an impression made by the partial confirma- 
tion of the news as to the Arab revolt, that the pro- 
posed revision of Article I. of the Constitution can 
hardly be carried by the requisite two-thirds majority. 

There have been persistent rumours of a serious 
disagreement in the Imperial German Ministry as to 
the order in which the proposed financial reforms in 
Prussia and military reforms in the Empire should be 
dealt with. The former, it is true, are dealt with by 
the Prussian, the latter by the Imperial Parliament ; 
but the same members sit in both to so great an 
extent that the debates cannot well be concurrent. 
However, Ministerial crises in Germany are solved by 
the Emperor; and it seems probable that the Prussian 
reforms will be dealt with this autumn, and the 
military programme early next year. With the 
latter a correspondent deals elsewhere. 

The Catholic Congress closed with some very 
plain speaking from Count Ballestrem on the with- 
drawal of the Schools Bill—a withdrawal which he 
called “a check to monarchy rather than to Chris- 
tianity "—and on Prince Bismarck’s recent appear- 
ance as “the commis voyageur of the discontented 
in Germany.” But the tone of the speakers generally 
seemed to indicate that they were quite ready to 
support Count Caprivi (to whom, and to the Prussian 
Minister of Public Worship, various compliments were 


Both sides are obstinate, and fresh ; 








paid) in return for substantial concessions. An article 
in the semi-official North-German Gazette, eulogising 
the Catholic party for its discipline and cohesion, 
seemed to indicate that the Conservatives and the 
Government would be ready to meet them half way. 
Butthetwo recent bye-elections show that this alliance 
might not be a success. The second ballot at Sagan- 
Sprottau (Silesia) completely reversed the result of 
the first. At the first ballot the Conservative candi- 
date had 6,794 and the Liberal 5,591 votes; at the 
second the numbers were respectively 7,304 and 
8,380. A Social Democrat, who had had 1,502 votes, 
had retired meanwhile, but the leaders of that 
party had exhorted abstention, and the Liberal gain 
of 2,800 must be due to a strong general rally 
against the Catholic and Conservative alliance. At 
Herford-Halle, too, the Conservative candidate was 
indeed returned, but only by a majority of 384; and 
while Conservatives and Social Democrats lost votes 
heavily as compared with 1890, the National Liberals 
and Liberals gained nearly fifty per cent. each. 

The Dissolution in Italy is fixed, it is said, for 
September 30th, and the General Election for October 
30th. There are 3,000 candidates for the 580 seats. 
Signor Giolitti is in complete agreement with Signori 
Crispi and Zanardelli, and his “ programme-speech ” 
will shortly be delivered at Rome. 

On Sunday a Convention of the Radical party in 
Servia was held at Alexinatz. One account states 
that 12,000 enthusiastic peasants were present : 
others put the total at 3,000 or 4,000, and describe 
the proceedings as consisting chiefly of recriminations. 
The Radicals are very greatly divided, and the 
sketch of Liberal policy just published by the new 
Government is said to be gaining support for it. It 
promises to abolish the salt and tobacco monopolies 
in such a way as not to injure foreign creditors: to 
reorganise taxation and collect arrears, and to intro- 
duce a gold standard. The floating debt is stated to 
be 51,000,000 frances. The Times correspondent states 
that the recent dismissal of the Radical Government 
was due to the discovery of an extensive plot against 
the Regents. 

A semi-official forecast of the Greek Budget 
indicates a surplus of eight million francs, one 
million being saved on the army estimates alone. 
The navy estimates alone are not reduced. This— 
as we have said before in these columns—is the true 
“forward policy” for Greece. 

According to advices from Constantinople, the 
revolt in Yemen is again “ effectually suppressed.” 

The railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem will be 
opened on the 20th inst. The first locomotive has 
already reached Jerusalem. 

A fresh split has taken place in Argentina be- 
tween the supporters of General Roca and those of 
President Saenz Pena, owing to the defeat of the 
former in the election to the Presidency of the Senate. 
A military conspiracy, too, is said to have been dis- 
covered. But the Radicals declare that the new 
President shall meet with no further opposition 
from them, and the situation seems improving. 

In Venezuela General Crespo’s forces are victorious, 
and hostilities, it is hoped, are over. 








MR. MORLEY’S TASK. 





FTER a great victory and a brief holiday Mr. 
A Morley has gone to Dublin to take over the 
duties of what is incomparably the most difficult 
office in the service of the Crown. No man has 
keener sense than he of the limits which nature and 
Acts of Parliament have placed upon the best-inten- 
tioned Government, and probably the first thing he 
would like to do, if he could, is to make us understand 
how little, after all, he can do. The most definite 
explanation given of what is expected of the new 
Chief Secretary is that he should take up the work 
which Thomas Drummond left unfinished when he 
died in April, 1840. This, in one sense, is the very 
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thing which Mr. Morley cannot do or even attempt. 
Drummond's object was to reconcile the people to 
the loss of their Parliament, by showing that the 
Imperial Government could be efficient and just. 
How far he succeeded, or would have succeeded if 
he had lived, it is useless now to speculate. The 
fifty intervening years have rendered that task an 
impossible one. The sufferings of the famine and 
the clearances, beside which the exclusions of the 
penal times were but an academic wrong, have fixed 
a great gulf between the Irish people and the 
Parliament at Westminster. The increase of English 
business has made that Parliament, as a machine, 
more ineflicient than it ever was before to deal with 
the details of Irish legislation. Mr. Morley’s ad- 
ministration can only smooth the way for the 
change of control from Westminster to Dublin. 
The day for Litchfield House compacts has gone by. 
This can only bein Ireland a transition Government. 
Indeed, strange to say, one of the first of Mr. Morley’s 
difficulties will be to know what to do with the two 
bodies which Drummond was particularly proud of 
having formed, but which his successors have spoilt— 
the constabulary and the stipendiary magistrates. 
A force of 14,000 men with military training is 
suitable neither in size nor in kind for the conditions 
of Ireland under the new settlement, and there is no 
reason why its reduction and reorganisation should 
not begin at once. In one of the military news- 
papers a very practical proposal is made in detail by a 
correspondent who is apparently one of those sensible 
Conservatives who see that Home Rule must come. 
He suggests that a certain number of the constabu- 
lary should be invited to volunteer for service in a 
regiment of Irish Guards. It will probably be found 
that this could be done under Royal warrant without 
any legislation. At the same time the mere cessa- 
tion of recruiting would reduce the constabulary 
force by some 500 per annum. As to the more offen- 
sive resident magistrates, why should it be left to 
the future Irish Government to dismiss officials 
whose notorious misconduct has been many times 
under the consideration of Parliament? 

Yet even in these matters Mr. Morley, working 
with a different object, cannot wander very far after 
all from the course followed by Drummond. He 
cannot do without a centralised police force. He 
cannot afford to dispense with stipendiary magis- 
trates to perform the duties which local justices 
neglect. One of the first acts of the Liberal 
Administration was to order two resident magistrates 
to hold a Court under the Crimes Act at Portadown, 
in order to secure the conviction of some Orange 
rioters who would probably have been acquitted if 
the local justices had been allowed to adjudicate. 

And in other matters it is impossible to contem- 
plate Drummond's work without being struck by 
its similarity with what is expected of Mr. Morley. 
Drummond grappled with Orangeism. He found it 
necessary to take stern measures at times to 
protect the property and lives of Ulster Catholics. 
Mr. Morley will have to do the same. The 
Orange Society probably numbers no more than 
one-fifth as many members as it did in 1835. 
It is no longer a potent force outside the north- 
east corner, but it is concentrated among urban 
populations who are easier to rouse and harder 
to control. Orangeism is as narrow and as bitter 
now as then. Now, as then, it is fanned by the land- 
lord class, who will keep out of reach of the erjminal 
law which they incite others to break. It will need 
constant watchfulness to prevent surprise, or panic, 
or loss of grip, for Orange riots are more easily pre- 
vented than suppressed. It has sometimes been 
found that the pet martinets of Tory Chief Secre- 
taries may usefully and safely be employed in the 
North. Mr. Clifford Lloyd, for instance, was popular 
with the Catholics while he was resident magistrate 
in Belfast. 

Then Drummond had to draw some of the fangs 
of landlord ascendency. The landlords have lost 
a good many teeth since Drummond's time, but 





Mr. Morley has to face the same problem of how to 
make them abate their exactions. They have still 
some power for evil left. A landlord, who is also a 
peer, addressing his tenantry in my constituency, 
made light of their resistance, and told them that 
“a rat always tries to bite before it takes to its 
hole.” The tenantry might return the compliment. 
The landlords may try to exact their rents in full, in 
spite of the fall in the price of cattle. There are 
many thousand tenants who have been converted 
into caretakers by the service of eviction notices by 
registered letter under the Act of I1S87. The mere 
registered letter does little to cause disorder. But now, 
by going to the Court of Petty Sessions, the landlords 
can receive authorisation to carry out these evictions, 
and cause disorder in'every county. Will they? It 
all depends on the degree of encouragement held out 
to the first man who begins exterminating. Drum- 
mond in similar cases refused police assistance. Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach followed his example. It is a good 
one, and could be followed once again. It might 
even be possible, by a judicious use of resident magis- 
trates at petty sessions, to prevent decrees of posses- 
sion issuing in the wholesale manner which some 
landlords are said to contemplate. One thing at 
leastis clear—however the Land Question is ultimately 
to be settled, its settlement will be made tenfold 
more difficult if the landlords are not restrained 
during the coming winter. 

At the same time, by scrupulous fairness in the 
administration of the criminal law, by abolishing 
challenges to jurors on account of politics or religion, 
by appointing judges and judicial officers in sym- 
pathy with the people, Drummond, to a large 
extent, succeeded in making popular sympathy go 
against outrage and Ribbonism. The same work has 
to be done over again to prepare the country for the 
peaceable acceptance of the laws even of an Irish 
Parliament. Drummond tried to develop the re- 
sources of Ireland. It is to be hoped that the same 
selfishness which baulked Drummond will not stand 
also in Mr. Morley’s way. Some of the main con- 
ditions of the Irish social problem never seem to 
change. 

But how are Lord Houghton and Mr. Morley to 
do all this? Except the Foreign Office, there is no 
other department which involves anything like the 
same amount of work. All the business which is 
done in England by the Home Secretary and his 
Under-Secretary, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and his Secretary, the President and 
Vice-President of the Council, and the Minister for 
Agriculture (seven Ministers in all), as well as much 
else caused by the greater centralisation of the 
Irish Government, has to be done by the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. The work killed 
Drummond, and we cannot afford to lose Mr. Morley. 
Yet he cannot avoid killing himself unless he 
finds among the higher ranks of his permanent 
officials some whom he can entirely trust. “My 
Lord,” said Mr. Perrin, the Irish Attorney-General, 
to Lord Mulgrave, “ the Under-Secretary will be your 
right eye; and if we have to spend our time in 
plucking beams out of it, your government will not 
go straight.” It may be that the present Under- 
Secretary is nota slave to the Castle environment. 
But on returning to his old post Mr. Morley cannot 
fail to miss Sir Robert Hamilton, as Irishmen have 
missed him ever since he was sent away from us. 


E. F. V. Knox. 








THE FEAST OF WALES. 





“ HE harvest of the hills,” said an old Celtic 
rhymester, “may wait till the rain pass; but 
the feast of harps is a certain feast.” The people 


of Wales, and their chief bards and musicians, who 
have been holding this week at Rhyl their great 
national feast of the muses, may well have taken 
For in other years the 


the saying to heart. 
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Eisteddfod, ill-clad in its canvas, and barely 
sheltered from the Welsh autumn rains, has 
at times, it must be confessed, seemed a doubt- 
ful feast enough. But at Rhyl, fortunately, the 
immense pavilion that reared its wooden walls 
in the “Summer Gardens” there, well defended its 
thousands against fear of rain and all assaults of 
weather. The Marquis of Bute, and all those bards, 
professors, music-men, bishops, and others, associated 
with him in the perennial practical administration 
of the national Eisteddfod, might fairly be coun- 
selled to make a like concession every year to the 
weakness of the flesh and its dislike to being rained 
upon, and carry a substantial pavilion about with it. 
3> might our Celtic poet's verse, quoted above, be 
added not unfitly to the usual bardic mottoes on the 
Eisteddfod walls, and the Eisteddfod itself within 
those walls be made more than ever “a certain 
feast!” 

In other ways, those who have watched both 
critically and sympathetically the Eisteddfod and its 
doings from year to year must have noticed many 
small signs to the good. The prizes offered to the 
competing bards and poets of Wales, as to Walter 
Von der Vogelweide and his fellow-Minnesingers in 
Germany long ago, have showed more and more, in 
each successive yearly programme, a better sense on 
the part of the Eisteddfod authorities, as conceiving 
liberally the right uses of such nice inducements to 
the art of poetry. It is true that among the prizes 
most likely to be understood by Saxon outsiders 
may be found one “ For the best English Monody to 
the Late Duke of Clarence”; which will be apt, 
perhaps, to suggest other considerations than 
those of poetry to both Saxon and Kymric 
critics. But, on the other hand, the Rhyl 
programme says much, for instance, for the 
capital influence of “The Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion,” to give it its full title, upon the 
literary interests of the Eisteddfod. In the first 
day’s programme there is an adjudication on a prize 
offered for the best translation into both Welsh and 
English from the “ Barzas-Briez” of the Comte de 
Villemarque ; and though only one competitor 
appeared, one feels what an excellent provocation 
is here to that wider study of the Welsh lan- 
guage and its poetry which the sympathetic know- 
ledge of kindred tongues may give. There are many 
other suggestive entries, both of an academic and a 
popular kind, in the pages that follow. The great 
popular event in these gatherings is, as we know, 
“The Chief Choral Competition,” for which a prize 
of two hundred pounds is offered. The excite- 
ment created by this eminently Welsh battle of 
the choirs rises at times to a leonine pitch that 
ean only be compared to the invincible clamour 
described by old Welsh poets as rising at the famous 
battle of Tal y Moelvre. But the less noisy excite- 
ments aroused by many of the minor events, which 
read coldly enough on the programme, make an 
Eisteddfod audience unlike any other, so that, indeed, 
you may often find the groups of keen Kymric faces 
on the benches around you even more interesting than 
the dii majores and others on the platform itself. To 
the Saxon mind pure and simple it is hard, I suppose, 
to understand quite the intense interest taken in 
some of these small musical encounters, which are apt 
on occasion, through much repetition, to prove only 
wearisome. The half-serious, half-humorous delight 
of the onlookers at the chairing of the bard, with 
all its incongruity of archaic ritual and modern 
costume and circumstance, is again to be referred to 
an attitude of mind, and a feeling for the honours 
and victories of art, which are certainly not 
English, and perhaps hardly modern, if to be English 
and modern is to be mainly practical and commercial. 
Matthew Arnold, now many years ago, writing of an 
Eisteddfod that he attended at another seaside place 
of North Wales, not unsimilar to Rhyl—when the 
Eisteddfod was much less effective than in its pre- 
sent form—said something in this connection which 
we might hear again. Llandudno, he thought, was 








not precisely the place for such a celebration; and 
the same might be said of Rhyl, possibly, and, in- 
deed, of any modern watering-place. But evenas he 
saw it at Llandudno, under a hundred disadvantages 
—overcome luckily in many ways since he wrote, 
if not yet altogether disposed of—he found it 
curiously suggestive of the old quarrel between 
Celtic sentiment and Saxon practicality. “An 
Eisteddfod is,” he said, “a kind of Olympic meet- 
ing; and that the common people of Wales should 
care for such a thing shows something Greek 
in them, something spiritual, something humane, 
something which in the English common people is 
not to be found.” If we do not agree with all 
Matthew Arnold further says as to the functions of 
the Eisteddfod, and its encouragements to the Welsh 
tongue, those who believe most in Wales and the 
Welsh among us will be ready to see that the future 
always improving fortune of these annual festivals 
must depend in various and subtle ways upon the 
perception of many of those things which he points 
out. Wales is only now fully waking to many of its 
finer and richer possibilities, and every year now, 
let us hope, will tend to make the Eisteddfod— 
as it is in some respects—as it were, the outward 
symbol of the inward growth and character of the 
people, more like the Olympic festival which Arnold 
thought might be made of this feast of Wales. 








THE DOING OF WILLIAM BREMNER, 





\ TILLIAM BREMNER, convicted of house- 

breaking, was a twelve months’ prisoner in 
Dundee prison. On a night last week he broke from 
prison and got clear away. A blacksmith and cart- 
wright by trade, he was an uncommonly good work- 
man, and was employed on the alterations which 
are being carried out in the prison. This occupation 
enabled him to acquire a fairly complete knowledge 
of his surroundings, By some means he smuggled 
a tool into his cell, and with this, after he had been 
locked in for the night, he removed the sliding 
inspection eye in the door. Then, thrusting his 
hand through the aperture, he contrived to pick 
the outside lock ; and, in shirt, and drawers, walked 
out of his cell. He next picked the lock of the door 
leading out of the division in which he was im- 
prisoned, “but the next barrier—a heavy gate— 
proved beyond his skill, and he was forced to 
devise another means of escape. Such a means his 
acquaintance with the surroundings soon enabled 
him to discover, and he had recourse to a gate 
leading up to the attic portion of the fabric, which is 
undergoing renewal, and thence to a door entering 
into the joiners’ workshop. The fastenings of both 
gate and door gave way to his instrument, and a 
padlock securing the iron grating of a skylight 
window having been similarly dealt with, Bremner 
found within easy reach the rope of a chimney- 
sweeping apparatus, with which he descended into 
the yard.” Just here, history repeated itself. There 
was an eighteen-feet plank in the yard, which 
Bremner carried to a corner of the boundary wall, 
and, ascending it, dropped down in safety on the 
other side. It was by means of a plank or pole that 
Benvenuto Cellini, after he had swung himself down 
from his chamber, completed his escape from the 
Castle of St. Angelo. Cellini, if we remember rightly, 
had no sooner jumped into the street than he was 
attacked by the prowling dogs of Rome; but there 
are no dogs on the prowl in Dundee. So William 
Bremner, flying light in the matter of clothing, 
eventually slipped his cable ; and we believe that he 
is still at large. 

Innumerable prisoners have broken their bonds, 
at all time, in all countries, and from all kinds of 
wards. But there have been very few escapes which 
can be fairly described as wonderful. Presence of 
mind, a sudden and happy chance offering, hag given 
their liberty to not a few prisoners. Many have 
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escaped by stratagem and disguise; it has been 
found possible to be conveyed out of gaol in a trunk 
or a coffin, or to walk out of it “close shaved and 
neatly dressed in female clothes.” But in all such 
cases as these (supposing, of course, that there is no 
bribing of gaolers) success is a mere happy accident. 
The great escapes involve a thoughtful and well- 
considered plan, much preparation, great exertion, 
high ingenuity, and invincible courage. Some half- 
dozen such flights are on record, apart from Latude’s 
doubtful breaking of the Bastille: Casanova’s flight 
from the Piombi in Venice, Benvenuto’s escape 
from the Castle of St. Angelo in Rome, the no- 
torious evasions of Trenck, and the escapes of 
Jack Sheppard and Daniel Malden from Newgate. 
Generalising broadly upon these, it is sufficiently 
clear that, in the cases of certain gifted indi- 
viduals, stone walls do not a prison make, and 
that there is no strength in gyves. Sheppard, 
“chained to the floor by heavy irons, which were 
riveted into a staple fixed in the ground,” con- 
trived in the space of a few hours to tear himself 
out of his manacles, and to break through “six great 
doors, one of which, it was said, had not been opened 
for seven years.” Malden, with nothing but an old 
knife, his legs weighted with irons, cut and drove a 
way from his cell down into the main sewer, and 
escaped thence. Casanova, who had the assistance of 
a fellow-prisoner, broke through a roof, and accom- 
plished that great descent from the leads which makes 
one’s brain faint in the reading. Here, plainly, were 
prisoners whom there was no restraining. The keep 
was not built that could contain them; for nearly all 
escaped not once but twice. And a man of their kidney 
seems William Bremner, whose achievement we think 
not quite unworthy of a place beside theirs. In one 
respect, indeed, the doing of Bremner is creditable 
in quite a unique degree; for systems of prison 
management are not nowadays what they were in 
Jack Sheppard's Newgate, in Cellini’s St. Angelo, or 
in Casanova’s Piombi. Such an escape as William 
Bremner’s should, in a word, be quite impossible 
from any English prison at the present day. 

For at the present day our prison authorities 
place less reliance upon masonry and manacles than 
upon that watchful and ceaseless supervision by 
which it may be known what any and every prisoner 
is doing at any and every hour of the day or night. 
We know nothing of Dundee prison, or of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is administered ; but we find it 
difficult in the extreme to realise—in respect of any 
modern English gaol—the circumstances in which 
this convict effected a perfectly uninterrupted flight. 
How, in the first place, did he carry into his cell a tool 
to pick locks, and how did he contrive to secrete it ? 
Is not every prisoner searched from head to foot, 
and his cell examined, before he is locked in for the 
night? From the details which we have taken from 
the account in the Dundee Courier it is evident that, 
when the prisoner had let himself out of his cell, he 
was only at the beginning of his task. He had other 
doors to force, padlocks to unfasten, a climbing 
apparatus to procure and adjust, his plank to select 
from the scaffolding, distances to traverse; yet his 
progress from one division of the gaol to another is 
as entirely without let or hindrance as though he 
had been the Governor going his rounds. It 
is scarcely possible that he could have got 
clear of the boundary wall in less than an hour 
from the time when he commenced operations 
on the slide in the door of his cell, and it is much 
more probable that he was at work for at least thrice 
that length of time (his lock-picker being doubtless 
a mere makeshift of an instrument); but, coming 
and going, picking, breaking, and bursting his way 
from point to point, he encounters never a warder. 
No one sees him in the corridors, or mounting to the 
skylight in the upper storey; no one hears him 
scraping at a lock. Arrived in the yard, he has 
leisure to select his plank from the scaffolding, and to 
carry or drag it twenty yards to the most convenient 
part of the wall. It is really rather curious. One 








compares the theory of modern prison rule with the 
notorious laxity of discipline that was common in 
most English and Continental gaols up to the middle 
of the last century, and feels a little surprised. 
There was published in the Cornhill some years ago, 
a fantastic story of a convict who, by the power 
of mesmerism, obtained a complete and terrible 
ascendancy over everybody in the prison, from the 
Governor downwards. Has William Bremner—a 
man obviously of many parts—the gift of causing 
sleep, and did he hypnotise every warder on duty 
on the night when he broke from Dundee prison ? 








CROMER. 


“FTINHERE are few places in this kingdom,” says 

an anonymous stylist in the guide-book, 
“ which combine to a greater degree the advantages 
of a salubrious and invigorating air, and fine and 
open sea, and more pleasing scenery than Cromer.” 
In other words, Cromer lies in a hole formed by 
hills on the south and west, and the sea on the north 
and east, thus enjoying the double advantage of 
being too hot in summer and too cold in winter. 
The population is somewhere about two thousand. 
The houses, which are mostly in the red-brick and 
pseudo-stucco styles of architecture, are disposed in 
parallel lines with narrow gutters between that pass 
for streets. Most of these gutters converge upon an 
overgrown church, built of flints, which sleeps 
heavily in the ring of dwarfed houses. This church 
is the principal ornament of Cromer ; it is dedicated 
to Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and dates from the 
nineteenth century. Cold and grey and rigid, it 
looks to the imaginative spectator like a stranded 
leviathan. A wooden pier trails lazily across the 
sand in a hopeless effort to reach the sea; this looks 
like a stranded centipede. Behind it rises a solemn 
brown building called the Hétel de Paris, though its 
appearance rather suggests Hotel de Kilburn. The 
other objects of interest in the town are a post- 
office, a circulating library, and several shops. 

Of Cromer as an institution these shops are the 
final cause ; it exists in order that their owners may 
grow rich and fat. These enterprising sons of com- 
merce may justly be called the makers of Cromer. 
They made the houses, they made the church, the 
pier, the bathing-machines ; they made up the band, 
they made up the temperate climate, the sublime 
scenery, the abundant wild flowers in the hedgerows. 
Having made, they have a right to mar; so they 
paper them all over, except the church, with adver- 
tisements. They are the spiders in a gigantic web 
of advertisements which spreads over the whole face 
of the land. They have not long to wait for their 
prey; the public is canght, and comes to Cromer. 
Then the advertisements of scenery resolve them- 
selves into a scenery of advertisements, but it is too 
late. The victim is in the meshes; he goes to the 
shops, buys, and pays. That is, he buys what he can, 
for the tradesmen, merciful as they are strong, check 
his rash expenditure by discovering that most of 
their stock is sold out. One commodity alone is 
abundant and cheap, and that is apologies. 

Cromer is at once the Eden and the Versailles 
of Philistia—the heart of Nature, combined with 
the acme of elegance. During the summer season 
its inhabitants, from Chelmsford to Chicago, flock with 
one accord into Cromer. They go there for two 
reasons: some because they have never been there 
before, some because it is superior. Perhaps there is 
no place in the world so superior as Cromer. Its 
superiority shines through its very advertisements. 
At Yarmouth you can get nothing but “ Board and 
Lodging;” at Eastbourne you rise to “ Apartments 
with Board ;” but at Cromer it would be the merest 
barbarism to ask or offer less than “Board and Resi- 
dence.” The price of residence is a guinea per week per 
room ; this phrase, with the corollary that a room is 
anything with a door to it, sums up the simple 
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philosophy of Cromer. The price of board is less 
rigid ; it varies with the helplessness of the cook. 
To take one’s family for a (lunar) month to Cromer 
thus runs into some money and is a sign of 
superiority ; “it stamps a man, sir,” as Dr. Firmin 
said of the silver dressing-case. The visitors all do 
as the others do. Of a morning they are superior on 
the beach; of an afternoon they are superior on the 
cliff; of an evening they are superior on the pier. 
On Sunday they put on their best clothes, and go to 
the flint church to thank God that they are not as 
other men are—other superior men, that is. When 
they come out they talk of the preacher, and the 
ladies say, “ He is evidently very earnest, but he has 
such an unfortunate voice.” In the intervals of 
these occupations they look at the sea and read the 
novels of Mr. Clark Russell. This naturally suggests 
the idea that Britons never shall be slaves, and they 
try to live up to their high destiny by dressing very 
strenuously—the children like sailors, the men like 
athletes, the women and clergy as much like men as 
propriety allows. If you were to remind them that 
they are slaves—visiting-card slaves, top-hat slaves, 
seaside slaves, Cromer slaves—they would remind 
you that you had not been introduced. 

Cromer, then, is compounded of two harmonious 
elements—the tradesman who wishes to be seen 
receiving money, and the visitor who wishes to be 
seen spending it. So far as these two are concerned, 
nothing breaks the idyllic charm. But perfect bliss 
is denied by fate even to Cromer. Every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday a dirty cloud lowers in the 
blue heaven of Cromer's superiority. It is a cloud of 
excursionists from Norwich and Lynn and the low 
parts of London—nasal, dusty, untiring excursionists 
with sandwiches in paper and young women in 
feathers. These people please no one but themselves ; 
the tradesmen object to the sandwiches, and the 
young ladies object to the young women. They 
whistle, leave greasy paper floating in the sea, drink 
beer and spirits, and go home in a third-class carriage 
singing low songs. They taint the whole face of 
Nature; every prospect pleases, and only excursion- 
ists are vile. Occasionally a humble branch of the 
Primrose League comes down for a féte—weary 
women’s faces, looking as if all the sweetness and 
light had been taken out of them with a scrubbing- 
brush. But a primrose on the bonnet-strings covers 
a multitude of vulgarities. 

Cromer has two other claims to distinction, both, 
it is not needful to say, heavily advertised. Close by 
is a tumble-down church, on a cliff which has been 
immortalised by Mr. Isidore de Lara under the name 
of “The Garden of Sleep,” and the inhabitants of 
Cromer, with honest pride, transfer the title to the 
town itself. Certainly, if Cromer is the garden of 
anything at all, it is fitly named that of sleep, the 
staple of the place. The second title has been granted 
by Mr. Clement Scott, who has called this district 
“ Poppyland,” and it is undeniable that there are 
more poppies to the square mile than in most other 
places. Beside poppies the flora of Cromer include 
sweet-briar, heather, and stinging nettles. The fauna 
are fleas, moths, bugs, and beetles, as well as rabbits 
and earwigs. 








WHY HE DOESN’T WRITE PLAYS. 





R. WILLIAM ARCHER has (not for the first 
time) been exhorting the British novelist to 
write plays ; and the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
has been sending round to ask the British novelist 
why he doesn’t write plays. The British novelist— 
in these days notoriously philanthropic—regrets that 
his present literary work is too continuous to permit 
a full and careful reply (i.ec., to send a large amount 
of copy to the Pali Mall Gazette for the mere fun of 
the thing); and proceeds to fill many columns of 
that paper with explanations of the astonishing fact 
that he is not a playwright. 
In one or two cases the explanation is extremely 





The British novelist doesn’t write plays, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., dis- 
courses from a heart incorruptibly meek, and says, 
“T have never myself had, and I have not now, any 
desire to ‘exercise my gifts’ (as you are good enough 
to call them) in the production of plays as well as of 


simple. 
because he cannot. 


novels. I am convinced that I have not in myself 
the slightest dramatic capacity.” Whether or not 
Mr. McCarthy has it in somebody else is a point on 
which he leaves us uninformed. Mrs. Margaret L. 
Woods does not feel herself possessed of the necessary 
knowledge and powers. Mr. W. E. Norris finds him- 
self in the position of the gentleman who was unable 
to say whether he could play the fiddle or not, 
never having tried. Mr. Quiller Couch, having tried, 
finds himself as yet able to tear up his essays in 
dramatic form. Mr. Shorthouse thinks it obvious 
that any reader of Mr. Shorthouse’s books will, with- 
out trouble, come to the conclusion that Mr. Short- 
house’s “ gifts,” which the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette kindly alludes to (it is pretty to nete the 
grateful amazement of all these authors at being 
credited in a circular letter with “ gifts’), whatever 
they may be, do not point in the direction of dramatic 
success. Nay, Mr. Shorthouse will not even call 
himself a novelist, and does not think that any of his 
books can be described as novels—an opinion which 
is presumably modest, and possibly worth discussing, 
but certainly not under discussion just now. 

But, with few exceptions, the novelists agree that 
it would be very pleasant to write a play. It has 
always been Miss Braddon’s ambition, and she has 
made several attempts, “ which, though well received 
at the time—in two cases by an enthusiastic first- 
night audience—have failed to secure an enduring 
place in the drama.” Mr. F. Anstey is only waiting 
for an ideal—whatever that may be—which he feels 
able to work out dramatically in an effective form. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy sends report of himself, apparently 
by telegraph, as follows :—“ Have occasionally had 
a desire to produce a play, and have, in fact, written 
the skeletons of several. Have no such desire in 
any special sense just now.” 

These skeletons should be worth seeing—unless, 
like Traddles, Mr. Hardy “only did them because 
they were easy, and didn’t, want any features.” 
Another novelist who desires to remain anonymous 
writes :—* Of course I would immensely prefer to 
write plays rather than (sic) novels: they pay ever 
so much better”; and if this anonymous gentleman 
is not Mr. Grant Allen, then he has stolen everything 
that distinguishes Mr. Grant Allen from Mr. Grant 
Allen’s brother-authors. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that British 
novelists desire to write plays, and that a certain 
number feel pretty certain they could write plays. 
What, then, prevents them? The answer seems to be 
—Pride. The British novelist is very poor, as we all 
know; but he will neither shiver in the antechamber 
of Mr. Irving, nor kick his heels on the doormat of 
Mr. Beerbohm-Tree. Moreover, he has a notion that 
the playwright’s art is superior to the actor’s. We 
have said that in these days the British novelist is 
exceedingly philanthropical. Universal brotherhood 
is in the air ; and we merely pause an instan¢ to note 
that, like some other things in the air, it was wafted 
from Russia. All the younger writers hint, more or 
less vaguely, that the Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World, would be a mighty 
pretty spectacle, though difficult to organise, 
even in an age that has produced M. Imre Kiralfy, 
“T met a hundred men on the road to Delhi, and they 
were all my brothers,” is the motto which Mr. Kip- 
ling has chosen for a book of his stories; and the 
sentiment is none the less touching because Mr. 
Kipling’ assumes himself to be the eldest brother, 
with full privilege of bullying the youngsters. But 
large as is all this benevolence, somehow the actor 
seems to be beyond its scope. It is sad, but itis a 
fact, that the novelist, when he speaks of the actor, 
does not use the language of appreciation. Hear, for 
instance, Mr. Norris. “One would fain,” says he, 
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“avoid the appearance of being offensive or imperti- 
nent ; but, frankly, I do not believe the average novel- 
ist could hope to escape being rendered publicly 
ridiculous were he to essay the suggested feat. 
Points which depend for their effect upon being 
very quietly given would be thrust to the front 
with cruel, strident emphasis; grandes dames would 
strut and snort; little tricks of speech and manner, 
that characterise the different classes with which he 
is accustomed to deal, would be replaced by gestures 
and methods of enunciation characteristic of nothing 
at all except the British stage; emotions common 
enough in daily life would be displayed after a 
fashion in which no human being off the boards of 
a theatre has ever dreamt of displaying them since 
the world began.” In fact, the novelist sees that 
the traditional speech and deportment of the 
“legitimate” actor still stand about midway 
between the speech and deportment of real life 
and the speech and deportment of “ knock-about 
artists’; and that, while they cling to these tradi- 
tions, actors must have plays expressly written 
to suit these traditions; and that he, whose art 
aims at a close affinity with Nature, is not the 
man to write these plays. Perhaps the wisest word 
in the whole discussion comes from “Lucas Malet,” 
who points out that French and English novelists 
have not the same reasons to commence playwright. 
“The French novelist usually is, or soon becomes, a 
Parisian, and sees, as the townsman invariably must, 
the world exclusively from the human standpoint, 
which is the standpoint necessary to the playwright. 
A large proportion of English novelists live in the 
country, or in the colonies and dependencies, where 
humanity is agreeably scarce and intermittent. .. . 
The drama of English country life—taking that 
term in its widest, its Imperial sense—is very con- 
siderable; but, like the English nature, it is slow, 
dumb, a little awkward, and studiously non-theatri- 
cal.” That the British novelist should lose his open- 
air freedom would be a matter for sincere regret. “ If 
there is one thing which, as a nation, we understand, 
it is out of doors—by land and sea. Let us hold on to 
that knowledge, even if it cuts us off somewhat from 
the indoors of a theatre.” 

This is the novelist’s case; but it may be suspected 
that he would fulfil Mr. Archer's hopes and make at 
least one essay in dramatic form could he bend his 
proud soul to the patronage of the actor-manager. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


———+e 


ig the critics be indeed the men who have failed in 
literature and art, then ought reviewers to be 
excellent judges of a book like M. André Mellerio’s 
“La Vie Stérile” (Paris: Lemerre), which aims at 
telling us all about a young man who fails in 
literature, and the reasons why he fails. It is 
melancholy reading. All of us who are not prolific 
and popular authors, who sometimes bite the end of 
our pen in anguish because the other end sullenly 
refuses to produce “copy,” who sit helpless before a 
sheet of blank paper and wonder why we hadn't 
preferred (as Mr. Grant Allen recommends us) to 
become crossing-sweepers—in short, the vast 
majority of scribblers—can sympathise with Philippe 
Raynaud, while we may humbly hope to eseape his 
fate of a lunatic’s death at Charenton. The fruits 
Secs, the sterile talents of literature have often 
been the theme of the novelist; M. Alphonse 
Daudet has treated them sardonically in “ Jack,” Mr. 
Walter Besant light-heartedly in “The Golden Butter- 
fly.” If Hamlet were, in the prevailing fashion, 
brought “up to date,” we should have to make 
its eponymous hero engage in abortive literary 
composition. Philippe Raynaud is one of these 
Hamlets of the pen, a prey to intellectual indecision 
and impotence. He would begin his day with the 
best intentions, a new pen and a nice clean sheet of 
paper. But the ideas would not come. Then he 





would get up, open his bookease, and solace him- 
self by contemplating the backs of the volumes... . 
“ At first their regular arrangement, with the bright 
colours of their bindings, was pleasing to the 
sight. After this general and vague _ review, 
his eye rested here and there, at haphazard, upon 
a title. Of the books he had read a whole flux 
of recollections came confusedly to his mind and in- 
terested him. But as his ideas of them became 
more precise, the desire to re-read them disappeared, 
satiated, as it were, before being satisfied. Other 
volumes, on the contrary, unknown ones these, 
aroused his curiosity; but lassitude seized him in 
advance at the thought of the effort he would have 
to make to choose one and go through it. . 
Now he would take the books up mechanically, one 
after another, turn over a page or two, and glance 
at a paragraph here and there. That was enough, 
his curiosity vanished, he put the book back, re- 
jecting it as something deflowered and stale. He 
did this leaning with a shoulder against the book- 
case ; then he stopped, physical and moral fatigue 
mastering him more and more. He did not even 
close the glass doors, the mere effort seeming such 
a trouble. He glanced vaguely at the desk where 
his papers were in a litter. But still he did not 
move, feeling quite exhausted. He could have sworn, 
through some strange hallucination, that he had been 
at work for a long time, without being able to re- 
member on what.” Yes, it is a true bill! 
Most of us know these moods, and, contemplating 
Philippe Raynaud's case, can say to ourselves: 
“There, but for the grace of God, goest thou!” 
Fortunately these moods pass with the least of us, 
and the joy of production (of a sort) takes their 
place. But with poor Philippe they are permanent ; 
hence the tragic death at Charenton. That death is 
perhaps the only thing of an external, tangible event 
in the book, which is one long series of what M. Paul 
Bourget calls ¢états d’'dme. There is a moment when 
the reader fancies something is really going to happen 
—when Philippe seems on the brink of a love-affair 
with a married lady; but it proves to be a false 
alarm, the married flirt being introduced merely 
that she may preside at a dinner-party where dis- 
tinguished artists and littery gents meet and, once 
more, analyse their états d’dme over the ice-pudding. 
In short, M. Mellerio is a thorough Goncourtist, 
devoting the few pages he can spare from the 
analysis of morbid moods to minute “ impressionist ” 
descriptions—a studio interior, a hospital ward at 
Vincennes, a commonplace street behind the Insti- 
tut, the forest at Marly. These things, we must be 
excused for remarking for the hundredth time, are all 
very pretty, but don’t make a story. One passage 
in the book, which, by the way, makes it pretty clear 
that M. Mellerio is, or was, a civil servant, gives as 
unflattering a picture of life in a French public 
office as that drawn by poor Guy de Maupassant in 
“L’Héritage.” This attitude of many French authors 
towards the profession which has given them the 
means and leisure to become what they are strikes 
one as a little ungrateful. 

If “La Vie Stérile” is melancholy, another book 
recently issued by Lemerre, M. Gaston Volnay’s 
“L’Heure du Réve,” is quite maudlin. It is pre- 
faced, to be sure, by a short note from no less an 
authority than M. Francois Coppée, declaring it to be 
a “livre délicat et intime”; but this is only a too 
gracious return for the compliments which M. 
Volnay had lavished upon M. Coppée’s poetry. The 
book is written in epistolary form, a thing always 
irritating, and it tells a story which happens to 
have been told, and much better told, already 
by many famous authors, from the Abbé Prévost in 
“ Manon Lescaut” to M. Alexandre Dumas fils in “ La 
Dame aux Camélias.” Once more we have the young 
man of quality enacting (in a ruined tower by the 
sad sea-waves) the old drama of All for Love and the 
World Well Lost with a sentimental light-o’-love ; 
recalled to the path of duty and the social ortho- 
doxies by a sorrowing parent (a mother this time— 
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which is an improvement on the terribly heavy 
father of M. Dumas); and ultimately returning to 
the arms of his charmer, to find her dying of con- 
sumption. It isa sickly subject at best: M. Volnay’s 
treatment of it is positively hysterical. Oh, M. 
Copvée, fie! “ Délicat et intime!” Moral: if you 
want a hyperbolical preface, flatter a poet. 








THE DRAMA. 





AT THE TIVOLI. 


RECENT Blue Book, the Report of the Select 
t\ Committee on Theatres and Places of Enter- 
tainment, reveals, along with many other significant 
matters, the commercial importance of frivolity. 
The music halls can now boast the dignity of 
elaborate and authoritative statistics. Take, for 
example, the Tivoli, in the Strand. This is a mere 
mushroom among music halls: was only opened in 
July of last year. Yet it has already paid an interim 
dividend, our Blue Book says, at the rate of 12 per 
cent., and it is now making a net profit of £500 a 
week. During a period of six months £19,735 10s. 8d. 
were taken at the doors, and £3,992 7s. 4d. at the 
bars. Nor is this all the imposing arithmetic con- 
nected with the Tivoli. Its share capital is £70,000, 
divided into fourteen thousand £5 shares, fully paid 
and standing ata premium. There is a mortgage of 
£70,000. There is also a small ground rent of £300. 
“It belongs to Lord Salisbury; he wants more.” 
Further, our invaluable Blue Book tells us that the 
seating capacity of the Tivoli is 909, and that the 
largest number of persons who have paid for admis- 
sion on one night is 1,968. 

Feeling that an institution so bristling with 
figures was not safely to be ignored, I took my 
courage in both hands and my place among the 909 
the other night. The stalls cost five shillings, and 
are much more comfortable than theatre seats at 
double the money. They have, too, this great 
advantage—that the audience remain seated in them, 
instead of passing backwards and forwards over one 
another's toes as in the playhouse. The explanation 
is simple: your refreshments (if you are minded to 
contribute to the £3,992 7s. 4d.) are brought to you; 


you do not have to go to seek them. But there is no | 


soliciting by waiters;)} no raucous cry of “ Orders, 
gents,” which I seem to remember at some of the 
old-fashioned halls; and, as a matter of fact, I 
noticed that very few of my neighbours ordered 
anything. They were too intent on the performance. 
It required all their attention. A programme which 
lasts without a break from a quarter to eight to half- 
past eleven is no light matter. It has not even the 
relief of a spectacular ballet, as in the Leicester 
Square houses. The Tivoli stage is too small for 
that; and the house, I should conjecture from its 
rectangular shape, is as ill-adapted for spectacle as 
the stage. Consequently, the whole onus of the 
entertainment, at any one moment, rests on the 
shoulders of the individual performer. Think what 
this means. One human being has to keep a 
minimum of 909 others, or a possible maximum of 
1,968, amused. This obviously requires a greater 
courage than is ever demanded in the play-house. 
Some maintain that it requires a greater capacity, 
too. Turn once more to our Blue Book and read 
Mr. John Hollingshead’s answer to Question 3,805 : 
“It is much more easy to become an actor than it is 
to form a music-hall performer.” 

This statement of Mr. Hollingshead’s is, perhaps, 
a little too general, but it is true, no doubt, in the 
main, and it is not difficult to see why. For the 
actor is an interpreter, the mouthpiece of other 
men’s words, the conduit of other men’s ideas; and 
he is one of a number, a wheel ina machine. Not 
so the music-hall artist, who has to play the whole 
game off his own bat; be his own canvas, pigments, 
paint-brush, and painter. Moreover, he is the truer 
artist of the two, in the most modern sense of the 





term. For he, almost alone of men, is the exponent 
of “art for art’s sake.” With him “treatment” is 
everything, “subject” nothing, or worse than nothing. 
Consider, for instance, Mr. Dan Leno. At the Tivoli 
Mr. Leno sings a song about a waiter. In itself this 
song is absolutely flat, fatuous, and null. I know, 
for I have purchased it, out of sheer curiosity to see 
what it is like on paper. It is like this :— 


(Speaks) : “ Yes, sir; I'm coming, sir! What, 
sir! how long will your steak be? Oh, about four 
inches, sir! No, we don’t keep toothpicks, we 
lose so many of ’em; people used to use ’em and 
take ’em away, sir! I don’t know what you're 
going to do—use your umbrella or fork. Coming, 
sir! What's the matter with the tripe? Green! 
Oh, yes, that’s the only colour we keep now, we 
don’t keep the common unbleached tripe—find 
it very nice, sir—we keep it in the same cellar as 
the Gorgonzola. Coming, sir! What! the chop 
smells? Can't, sir! I’ve brought that chop up 
to four people to-day, sir! What, sir; no cheese? 
I brought cheese, I know! I see it! It’s going 
downstairs again! You ought to have kept your 
foot on it.” 

And so on, ad lib., breaking off into a 
(Chorus)—“‘ Now then, waiter! waiter! waiter ! 
This mutton’s raw, bring some more, 
The cabbage isn’t done. 
I say, waiter! waiter! waiter! 
I’m coming, sir! I’m coming! 
Why the dickens don’t you come!” 

But, incredible as it may seem, this rubbish becomes 
vastly diverting by Mr. Dan Leno’s treatment. He 
combines the realistic and the fantastic. You have 
the greasy, slip-shod waiter of the humbie city chop- 
house in the flesh, plus a mercurial temperament, all 
nervous force and superabundant vitality —“ le diable 
au corps.” The more one sees of Mr. Leno and his 
fellows—Mr. Harry Randall, Mr. G. W. Hunter, 
Mr. Tom Leamore, and the rest—the more one 
marvels at the skill with which they get really 
humorous effects out of material not humorous. 
Their topics are always the same: the terrors of 
curtain-lectures, the joy of getting tipsy and fight- 
ing the police, the cult of the latch-key, jokes about 
quarter-day, mothers-in-law, and lodgers—all the 
dull commonplace of dull, common lives. But with 
such spontaneous gaiety, high spirits, and feeling for 
the grotesque are these things treated, that they 
become, as it were, transfigured. 

Mr. Albert Chevalier has a different method. He 
mingles realism, not with fantasy but with sentiment. 
He has poetised the East-End coster, and made of the 
prosaic Old Kent Road a glorious track of romantic 
adventure. He shows the gentleman who hawks 
vegetables on a barrow as, in private life, the pal- 
pitating victim of 

Vénus toute entiére a sa proie attachée. 


Perhaps Mr. Chevalier is just now beginning to pay 
the inevitable penalty of success. He has made the 
coster contribute to the gaiety of nations, and in 
return the nations compel him to stick to his barrow. 
There is such a thing as over-specialisation of function, 
even in music-hall art, and Mr. Chevalier will, perhaps, 
do well to extend his survey of the London working- 
classes. Meanwhile, he is certainly one of the most 
human, humorous-pathetic, and “live” performances 
to be seen on any stage in London. 

It would be unreasonable to expect to find all 
things at the Tivoli on this high plane of art. A 
“variety” entertainment must, of course, be various, 
and have its tedious “serio-comics” as a foil to its 
Lenos and Chevaliers. The “serio-comics” are all 
of the sex which is said by cynical males to have an 
inferior sense of humour. They are all very much 
alike in face, figure, wig, and filet de voix ; they dress 
as golden youth, and make its creed vocal :— 


** Then I say, boys, who’s for a jolly spree? 
Rum tum tiddley um, who'll have a drink with me ? 
Fond of a glass or two, fond of a row or noise, 
Hi! hi! clear the way for the Rowdy-Dowdy boys!” 
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These “serio-comic” ladies seem to me, I confess, 
very formidable persons. Mr. Lionel Brough thinks 
them—if I may be permitted one more reference to 
the Blue Book already cited—“ cast-iron.” He testi- 
fied to the Select Committee that “one of the ladies, 
with a loud voice, that make themselves heard at 
the back of the gallery, through all the smoking 
and drinking, does not possess the same voice as a 
principal lady at one of our Italian Operas.” This 
was to put an undeniable truth very delicately. 


A. B. W. 








THE DIVISION OF THE TONES. 


\ ANY claims are put forward, but the best 
1 founded is that of Seurat; and, so far as my 
testimony may serve his greater honour and glory, 
I do solemnly declare that I believe him to have been 
the original discoverer of the division of the tones. 

A tone is a combination of colours. In Nature, 
colours are separate ; they act and react one on the 
other, and so create in the eye the illusion of a 
mixture of various colours—in other words, of 
a tone. But if the human eye can perform this 
prodigy when looking on colour as evolved through 
the spectacle of the world, why should not the 
eye be able to perform the same prodigy when 
looking on colour as displayed over the surface of 
a canvas? Nature does not mix her colours to 
produce a tone; and the reason of the marked 
discrepancy existing between Nature and the Louvre 
is owing to the fact that painters have hitherto 
deemed it a necessity to prepare a tone on the 
palette before placing it on the canvas; whereas 
it is quite clear that the only logical and reasonable 
method is to first complete the analysis of the tone, 
and then to place the colours which compose the tone 
in dots over the canvas, varying the size of the dots 
and the distance between the dots according to the 
depth of colour desired by the painter. If this be 
done truly—that is to say, if the first analysis of the 
tones be a correct analysis—-and if the spectator 
places himself at the right distance from the pic- 
ture, there will happen in his eyes exactly the 
same blending of colour as happens in them when 
they are looking upon Nature. 

Truly a subject difficult to write about in English. 
Perhaps it is one that should not be attempted any- 
where except in a studio with closed doors. But 
if I did not make some attempt to explain this 
matter, I should leave my tale of the decline and 
fall of French art in the nineteenth century 
incomplete. Maybe, an example will make my 
meaning clear. Let us imagine ourselves in a club 
smoking-room. The walls are a rich ochre. There 
are three or four men sitting between us and the 
wall, and the blue smoke of their cigars fills the 
middle air. In painting this scene it would be 
usual to prepare the tone on the palette, and the 
preparation would be somewhat after this fashion: 
ochre warmed with a little red, with a pale violet 
tinted with lake for the smoke of the cigars. 
But such a method of painting would seem to 
Seurat and Signac to be artless, primitive, un- 
scientific, childish, presque du Louvre—above all, 
unscientific. They would say, “ Decompose the 
tone. That tone is composed of yellow, white, 
and violet turning towards lake ;” and, having Satis- 
fied themselves in what proportions, they would dot 
their canvases over with pure yellow and pure 
white, the interspaces being filled in with touches 
of lake and violet, numerous where the smoke is 
thickest, diminishing in number where the wreaths 
vanish into air. Or let us suppose that it is a blue 
slated roof that the dottist wishes to paint. He 
first looks behind him, to see what is the colour of 
the sky. It is an orange sky. He therefore re- 
presents the slates by means of blue dots inter- 
mixed with orange and white dots, and—ah! I am 
forgetting an important principle in the new 





method—the complementary colour which the eye 
imagines, but does not see. What is the comple- 
mentary colour of blue, grey, and orange? Green. 
Therefore green must be introduced into the 
roof; otherwise the harmony would be incomplete, 
and therefore in a measure discordant. Needless 
to say that a sky painted in this way does not bear 
looking into. Until the spectator retires to a dis- 
tance, it presents the appearance of a pard; but 
when he reaches the proper distance, there is no 
denying that the colours do in a measure unite 
and assume a tone more or less equivalent to the 
tone that would have been obtained by blending 
the colours on the palette. ‘“ But,” cry Seurat and 
Signac, “ an infinitely purer and more beautiful tone 
than could have been obtained by any artificial blend- 
ing of the colours on the palette—a tone that is the 
exact equivalent of one of Nature’s tones, for it has 
been obtained in exactly the same way.” 

It must not be imagined that these theories are 
confined to a few obscure fanatics. The schools 
headed by Signac and Auguetin comprise numerous 
disciples and adherents. They do not exhibit in 
the Salon or in the Champ de Mars; but that 
is because they disdain to do so. They hold ex- 
hibitions of their own, and their picture-dealers 
trade only in their works and in those belonging 
to or legitimately connected with the new schools. 
Roughly speaking, these new schools—the symbolists, 
the decadents, the dividers of tones, the professors of 
the rhythm of gesture—date back about ten years. 
For ten years the division of the tones has been the 
subject of discussion in the «esthetic circles of Mont- 
martre. And when we penetrate further into 
the matter—or, to be more exact, as we ascend 
into the higher regions of La Butte—we find the 
elect who form so stout a phalanx against the 
philistinism of the Louvre, themselves subdivided into 
numerous sections, and distraught with internecine 
feuds concerning the principle of the art which they 
pursue with all the vehemence that Veronese green 
and cadmium-yellow are capable of. From ten at 
night till two in the morning the brasseries of the 
Butte are in session. Ah! the interminable bocks 
and the reek of the cigars, until at last a_hesi- 
tating exodus begins. An exhausted proprietor 
at the head of his waiters, crazed with sleepi- 
ness, eventually succeeds in driving these noct- 
ambulist apostles into the streets. Then the 
nervous lingering at the corner! There the dis- 
putants, anxious and yet loth to part, part, each 
regretting, after having made a few steps, that 
he had not urged some fresh argument—an argu- 
ment which had just occurred to him, and which, 
he feels sure, would have reduced his opponent 
to impotent silence. Sometimes the partings are 
stormy. The question of the introduction of the 
complementary colours into the frames of the 
pictures is always a matter of strife, and re- 
sults in much nonconformity. Several are strongly 
in favour of carrying the complementary colours 
into the picture-frames. “If you admit,” says 
one, “that to paint a blue roof with an orange 
sky shining on it you must introduce the com- 
plementary colour green—which the spectator does 
not see, but imagines—there is excellent reason why 
you should dot the frame all over with green, for 
the picture and its frame are not two things, but 
one thing.” “ But,” cries his opponent, “there is 
a finality in all things; if you carry your principle 
out to the bitter end, the walls as well as the frame 
should be dotted with the complementary colours, 
the staircases too, the streets likewise; and if we 
pursue the complementaries into the street, who 
shall say where we are to stop? Whzy stop at all, 


unless the neighbours protest that we are interfering 
with their complementaries ?” 

If I have succeeded in explaining the principle of 
coloration employed by these painters, I must have 
excited some curiosity in the reader to see these 
scientifically-painted pictures. To say that they are 
strange, absurd, ridiculous, conveys no sensation of 
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their extravagances; and I think that even an 
elaborate description would miss its mark. For, 
in truth, the pictures merit no such attention. 
It is only needful to tell the reader that they 
fail most conspicuously at the very point where 
it was their mission to succeed. Instead of excel- 
ling in brilliancy of colour the pictures painted 
in the ordinary way, they present the most complete 
spectacle of discoloration possible to imagine. Sig- 
nac is a man of talent, and in an exhibition of 
pictures which I visited last May I saw a wide bay, 
two rocky headlands extending far into the sea, 
and this offing was filled with a multitude of gull- 
like sails. There was in it a vibration of light, 
such an effect as a mosaic composed of dim-coloured 
but highly polished stones might produce. I can 
say no good word, however, for his portrait of a 
gentleman holding his hat in one hand and a flower 
in the other. This picture formulated a still newer 
sestheticism—the rhythm of gesture. For, according 
to Signac, the raising of the face and hands expresses 
joy, the depression of the face and hands denotes 
sadness. Therefore, to denote the melancholy tem- 
perament of his sitter, Signac represented him as 
being hardly able to lift his hat to his head or the 
flower to his button-hole, The figure was painted, 
as usual, in dots of pure colour lifted from the palette 
with the point of the brush; the complementary 
colours in duplicate bands curled up the background. 
This was considered by the disciples to be an 
important innovation; and the effect, it is needless to 
say, was gaudy,if not neat. A theory of Auguetin’s 
is that wherever the painter is painting, his retina 
must still hold some sensation of the place he has 
left; therefore there is in every scene not only the 
scene itself, but remembrance of the scene that 
preceded it. This is not quite clear, is it? No. But 
I think I can make it clear. He who walks out of a 
brilliantly lighted saloon—that is to say, he who walks 
out of yellow—sees the other two primary colours, 
red and blue; in other words, he sees violet. There- 
fore Auguetin paints the street, and everything in it, 
violet—boots, trousers, hats, coats, lamp-posts, paving- 
stones, and the tail of the cat disappearing under the 
porte cocher. 

Some of my readers will wonder why I have de- 
voted so much space to describing the doings of such 
incredibly stupid people. Pardon me, the people I have 
described are the very reverse of stupid, and their 
doings are not more foolish than the hundred and 
one artistic notions which have been undermining 
the art-sense of the French and English nations for 
the last twenty years. What I have described is 
not more foolish than the stippling at South Kensing- 
ton or the drawing by the masses at Julien’s. The 
theory of the division of the tones is no more foolish 
than the theory of plein air or the theory of the 
square brush work; it is as foolish, but not a jot 
more foolish. 

Great art dreams, imagines, sees, feels, expresses 
—reasons never. It is only in times of woful de- 
eadence, like the present, that the bleating of the 
schools begins to be heard; and although, to the 
ignorant, one method may seem less ridiculous than 
another, all methods—I mean, all methods that are 
not part and parcel of the pictorial intuition—are 
equally puerile and ridiculous. The separation of the 
method of expression from the idea to be expressed is 
thesuresignof decadence. France is now alldecadence. 
In the Champ de Mars, as in the Salon, the man of 
the hour is he who has invented the last trick in 
subject or treatment. France has produced great 
artists in quick succession. Think of all the great 
names, beginning with Ingres and ending with Degas, 
and wonder if you can that France has at last 
entered on a period of artistic decadence the 
last sixty years the work done in liter awfid pic- 
torial art has been immense; the soil has been 
worked along and across, in every direction; and 
for many a year nothing will come to us from 
France but the bleat of the scholiast. 

G. M. 


. title. 





THE WEEK. 


It is curious to watch the timidity of publishers 
at the beginning of a season. On our coasts one bay 
is about as good as another, and a swimmer, having 
often tested the buoyancy of the waves, may plunge 
in anywhere. But one publishing season is not as 
another; and the publisher shivers on the brink. 
He may go to the bottom like a stone one time; he 
may float like a petrel the next; sometimes he 
mistakes a mirage for water, and plunges to de- 
struction: in a vacuum, although one may be clad 
in life-buoys and bladders, there is no swimming, 
only precipitation. Books are announced, and 
withdrawn, and announced again; and then held 
over till next season. The onlooker, who may 
be quite wrong, would say that the publishers 
are watching each other, engaged in a great game of 
chance which each may play by rules of his own, with 
whatever hand he likes—a whole pack, half a dozen 
packs, or a selection of ace-cards and aces; or only 

-but no publisher can last out a season who hasn’t 
at least a knave. Whether they watch each other 
or not, publishers have to regard the signs of the 
times. They divine chiefly by the flight of fowls to 
Westminster. When the aviary there is empty, it 
is an indication that men have more time to read 
books. We may, therefore, look for an extra busy— 
and the publishers perhaps for an extra profitable— 
season, since the minds of men are this year to be 
free of the distraction of autumn and winter sessions. 








THE second volume of Dr. Boyn’s “ Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews” (LONGMANS) will carry the 
author’s reminiscences from 1879 to 1890. Arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, noblemen, and principals of 
colleges will figure in its pages. Dr. Boyn’s satire 
is of the gentlest; it is a whip of silk, and so short 
that it more frequently cracks in the air than on the 
shoulders of the unconscious victim. A work on 
lines somewhat similar to Dr. Boyn’s is promised 
shortly by Messrs. LuMLEY & Co., in which the 
author is said to wield a satiric lash of considerable 
length and weight. It is written by one well known 
in society and literature, who will for the present 
maintain a strict incognito. “ The Silver Domino; or, 
Side Whispers, Social and Literary,” is the suggestive 
It will contain sketches of LorpD SALISBURY, 
Mr. GLADSTONE, LoRD TENNYSON, MR. SWINBURNE, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, and other eminent personages. 


WE are very glad to note that Messrs. A. & C. 
BLACK, on the completion of their new popular 
edition of SiR WALTER Scott's complete works, are 
going to continue the series with an unabridged 
edition, in five volumes, of LOCKHART's “ Life.” 


AMONG novels and books of stories announced are, 
in three volumes“ Wedded to Sport” (F. V. WHITE), 
by Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD; “The Head of the 
Firm” (HEINEMANN), by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL ; 
“ Honours Easy” (WARD & Downry), by Mr. C. T. 
C. JAMES; and “ The Cuckoo in the Nest” (HUTCHIN- 
SON), by Mrs. OLIPHANT; in one volume—* After 
Twenty Years: a Collection of Reprinted Pieces” 
(LONGMANS), by JULIAN Sturais; “The Simple Ad- 
ventures of Mem Sahib” (CHATTO), by Miss SARAH 
J. DUNCAN ; and quite a number in Messrs. CASSELL 
& Co.’s “ International Series,” including “The New 
Ohio,” by Mr. Epwarp E. HALE; “A Blot of Ink,” 
translated from RENE Bazin by “Q” and PavuL M. 
FRANCKE; “The Reputation of George Saxon, and 
Other Stories,” by Mr. MorLeyY Roperts; and 
“Playthings and Parodies,” by Mr. BARRY PAIN. 
Mr. HEINEMANN will publish immediately a transla- 
tion of Zoia’s “L’Attaque du Moulin,” with an 
introduction by Mr. EpMUND GossE. 


Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE are 


about to bring out a volume of the poems of Mr. 
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These “serio-comic” ladies seem to me, I confess, 
very formidable persons. Mr. Lionel Brough thinks 
them—if I may be permitted one more reference to 
the Blue Book already cited——* cast-iron.” He testi- 
fied to the Select Committee that “one of the ladies, 
with a loud voice, that make themselves heard at 
the back of the gallery, through all the smoking 
and drinking, does not possess the same voice as a 
principal lady at one of our Italian Operas.” This 
was to put an undeniable truth very delicately. 


A. B. W. 








THE DIVISION OF THE TONES. 


\ ANY claims are put forward, but the best 
1 founded is that of Seurat; and, so far as my 
testimony may serve his greater honour and glory, 
I do solemnly declare that I believe him to have been 
the original discoverer of the division of the tones. 

A tone is a combination of colours. In Nature, 
colours are separate ; they act and react one on the 
other, and so create in the eye the illusion of a 
mixture of various colours—in other words, of 
a tone. But if the human eye can perform this 
prodigy when looking on colour as evolved through 
the spectacle of the world, why should not the 
eye be able to perform the same prodigy when 
looking on colour as displayed over the surface of 
a canvas? Nature does not mix her colours to 
produce a tone; and the reason of the marked 
discrepancy existing between Nature and the Louvre 
is owing to the fact that painters have hitherto 
deemed it a necessity to prepare a tone on the 
palette before placing it on the canvas; whereas 
it is quite clear that the only logical and reasonable 
method is to first complete the analysis of the tone, 
and then to place the colours which compose the tone 
in dots over the canvas, varying the size of the dots 
and the distance between the dots according to the 
depth of colour desired by the painter. If this be 
done truly—that is to say, if the first analysis of the 
tones be a correct analysis—and if the spectator 
places himself at the right distance from the pic- 
ture, there will happen in his eyes exactly the 
same blending of colour as happens in them when 
they are looking upon Nature. 

Truly a subject difficult to write about in English. 
Perhaps it is one that should not be attempted any- 
where except in a studio with closed doors. But 
if I did not make some attempt to explain this 
matter, I should leave my tale of the decline and 
fall of French art in the nineteenth century 
incomplete. Maybe, an example will make my 
meaning clear. Let us imagine ourselves in a club 
smoking-room. The walls are a rich ochre. There 
are three or four men sitting between us and the 
wall, and the blue smoke of their cigars fills the 
middle air. In painting this scene it would be 
usual to prepare the tone on the palette, and the 
preparation would be somewhat after this fashion : 
ochre warmed with a little red, with a pale violet 
tinted with lake for the smoke of the cigars. 
But such a method of painting would seem to 
Seurat and Signac to be artless, primitive, un- 
scientific, childish, presque du Louvre—above all, 
unscientific. They would say, “ Decompose the 
tone. That tone is composed of yellow, white, 
and violet turning towards lake ;” and, having Satis- 
fied themselves in what proportions, they would dot 
their canvases over with pure yellow and pure 
white, the interspaces being filled in with touches 
of lake and violet, numerous where the smoke is 
thickest, diminishing in number where the wreaths 
vanish into air. Or let us suppose that it is a blue 
slated roof that the dottist wishes to paint. He 
first looks behind him, to see what is the colour of 
the sky. It is an orange sky. He therefore re- 
presents the slates by means of blue dots inter- 
mixed with orange and white dots, and—ah! I am 
forgetting an important principle in the new 





method—the complementary colour which the eye 
imagines, but does not see. What is the comple- 
mentary colour of blue, grey, and orange? Green. 
Therefore green must be introduced into the 
roof; otherwise the harmony would be incomplete, 
and therefore in a measure discordant. Needless 
to say that a sky painted in this way does not bear 
looking into. Until the spectator retires to a dis- 
tance, it presents the appearance of a pard; but 
when he reaches the proper distance, there is no 
denying that the colours do in a measure unite 
and assume a tone more or less equivalent to the 
tone that would have been obtained by blending 
the colours on the palette. “ But,’ cry Seurat and 
Signac, “ an infinitely purer and more beautiful tone 
than could have been obtained by any artificial blend- 
ing of the colours on the palette—a tone that is the 
exact equivalent of one of Nature’s tones, for it has 
been obtained in exactly the same way.” 

It must not be imagined that these theories are 
confined to a few obscure fanatics. The schools 
headed by Signac and Auguetin comprise numerous 
disciples and adherents. They do not exhibit in 
the Salon or in the Champ de Mars; but that 
is because they disdain to do so. They hold ex- 
hibitions of their own, and their picture-dealers 
trade only in their works and in those belonging 
to or legitimately connected with the new schools. 
Roughly speaking, these new schools—the symbolists, 
the decadents, the dividers of tones, the professors of 
the rhythm of gesture—date back about ten years. 
For ten years the division of the tones has been the 
subject of discussion in the esthetic circles of Mont- 
martre. And when we penetrate further into 
the matter—or, to be more exact, as we ascend 
into the higher regions of La Butte—we find the 
elect who form so stout a phalanx against the 
philistinism of the Louvre, themselves subdivided into 
numerous sections, and distraught with internecine 
feuds concerning the principle of the art which they 
pursue with all the vehemence that Veronese green 
and cadmium-yellow are capable of. From ten at 
night till two in the morning the brasseries of the 
Butte are in session. Ah! the interminable bocks 
and the reek of the cigars, until at last a_hesi- 
tating exodus begins. An exhausted proprietor 
at the head of his waiters, crazed with sleepi- 
ness, eventually succeeds in driving these noct- 
ambulist apostles into the streets. Then the 
nervous lingering at the corner! There the dis- 
putants, anxious and yet loth to part, part, each 
regretting, after having made a few steps, that 
he had not urged some fresh argument—an argu- 
ment which had just occurred to him, and which, 
he feels sure, would have reduced his opponent 
to impotent silence. Sometimes the partings are 
stormy. The question of the introduction of the 
complementary colours into the frames of the 
pictures is always a matter of strife, and re- 
sults in much nonconformity. Several are strongly 
in favour of carrying the complementary colours 
into the picture-frames. “If you admit,” says 
one, “that to paint a blue roof with an orange 
sky shining on it you must introduce the com- 
plementary colour green—which the spectator does 
not see, but imagines—there is excellent reason why 
you should dot the frame all over with green, for 
the picture and its frame are not two things, but 
one thing.” “But,” cries his opponent, “there is 
a finality in all things; if you carry your principle 
out to the bitter end, the walls as well as the frame 
should be dotted with the complementary colours, 
the staircases too, the streets likewise; and if we 
pursue the complementaries into the street, who 
shall say where we are to stop? Why stop at all, 
unless the neighbours protest that we are interfering 
with their complementaries ?” 

If I have succeeded in explaining the principle of 
coloration employed by these painters, I must have 
excited some curiosity in the reader to see these 
scientifically-painted pictures, To say that they are 
strange, absurd, ridiculous, conveys no sensation of 
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their extravagances; and I think that even an 
elaborate description would miss its mark. For, 
in truth, the pictures merit no such attention. 
It is only needful to tell the reader that they 
fail most conspicuously at the very point where 
it was their mission to succeed. Instead of excel- 
ling in brilliancy of colour the pictures painted 
in the ordinary way, they present the most complete 
spectacle of discoloration possible to imagine. Sig- 
nac is a man of talent, and in an exhibition of 
pictures which I visited last May I saw a wide bay, 
two rocky headlands extending far into the sea, 
and this offing was filled with a multitude of gull- 
like sails. There was in it a vibration of light, 
such an effect as a mosaic composed of dim-coloured 
but highly polished stones might produce. I can 
say no good word, however, for his portrait of a 
gentleman holding his hat in one hand and a flower 
in the other. This picture formulated a still newer 
sestheticism—the rhythm of gesture. For, according 
to Signac, the raising of the face and hands expresses 
joy, the depression of the face and hands denotes 
sadness. Therefore, to denote the melancholy tem- 
perament of his sitter, Signac represented him as 
being hardly able to lift his hat to his head or the 
flower to his button-hole, The figure was painted, 
as usual, in dots of pure colour lifted from the palette 
with the point of the brush; the complementary 
colours in duplicate bands curled up the background. 
This was considered by the disciples to be an 
important innovation; and the effect, it is needless to 
say, was gaudy,if not neat. A theory of Auguetin’s 
is that wherever the painter is painting, his retina 
must still hold some sensation of the place he has 
left; therefore there is in every scene not only the 
scene itself, but remembrance of the scene that 
preceded it. This is not quite clear, is it? No. But 
I think I can make it clear. He who walks out of a 
brilliantly lighted saloon—that is to say, he who walks 
out of yellow—sees the other two primary colours, 
red and blue; in other words, he sees violet. There- 
fore Auguetin paints the street, and everything in it, 
violet—boots, trousers, hats, coats, lamp-posts, paving- 
stones, and the tail of the cat disappearing under the 
porte cocher. 

Some of my readers will wonder why I have de- 
voted so much space to describing the doings of such 
incredibly stupid people. Pardon me, the people I have 
described are the very reverse of stupid, and their 
doings are not more foolish than the hundred and 
one artistic notions which have been undermining 
the art-sense of the French and English nations for 
the last twenty years. What I have described is 
not more foolish than the stippling at South Kensing- 
ton or the drawing by the masses at Julien’s. The 
theory of the division of the tones is no more foolish 
than the theory of plein air or the theory of the 
square brush work; it is as foolish, but not a jot 
more foolish. 

Great art dreams, imagines, sees, feels, expresses 
—reasons never. It is only in times of woful de- 
eadence, like the present, that the bleating of the 
schools begins to be heard; and although, to the 
ignorant, one method may seem less ridiculous than 
another, all methods—I mean, all methods that are 
not part and parcel of the pictorial intuition—are 
equally puerile and ridiculous, The separation of the 
method of expression from the idea to be expressed is 
thesuresignof decadence. France is now all decadence. 
In the Champ de Mars, as in the Salon, the man of 
the hour is he who has invented the last trick in 
subject or treatment. France has produced great 
artists in quick succession. Think of all the great 
names, beginning with Ingres and ending with Degas, 
and wonder if you can that France has at last 
entered on a period of artistic deena the 
last sixty years the work done in liter wid pic- 
torial art has been immense; the soil has been 
worked along and across, in every direction; and 
for many a year nothing will come to us from 
France but the bleat of the scholiast. 
G. M. 





THE WEEK. 

It is curious to watch the timidity of publishers 
at the beginning of a season. On our coasts one bay 
is about as good as another, and a swimmer, having 
often tested the buoyancy of the waves, may plunge 
in anywhere. But one publishing season is not as 
another; and the publisher shivers on the brink. 
He may go to the bottom like a stone one time; he 
may float like a petrel the next; sometimes he 
mistakes a mirage for water, and plunges to de- 
struction: in a vacuum, although one may be clad 
in life-buoys and bladders, there is no swimming, 
only precipitation. Books are announced, and 
withdrawn, and announced again; and then held 
over till next season. The onlooker, who may 
be quite wrong, would say that the publishers 
are watching each other, engaged in a great game of 
chance which each may play by rules of his own, with 
whatever hand he likes—a whole pack, half a dozen 
packs, or a selection of ace-cards and aces; or only 

—but no publisher can last out a season who hasn't 
at least a knave. Whether they watch each other 
or not, publishers have to regard the signs of the 
times. They divine chiefly by the flight of fowls to 
Westminster. When the aviary there is empty, it 
is an indication that men have more time to read 
books. We may, therefore, look for an extra busy— 
and the publishers perhaps for an extra profitable— 
season, since the minds of men are this year to be 
free of the distraction of autumn and winter sessions. 





THE second volume of Dr. Boyn’s “ Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews” (LONGMANS) will carry the 
author’s reminiscences from 1879 to 1890. Arch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, noblemen, and principals of 
colleges will figure in its pages. Dr. Boyn’s satire 
is of the gentlest; it is a whip of silk, and so short 
that it more frequently cracks in the air than on the 
shoulders of the unconscious victim. A work on 
lines somewhat similar to Dr. Boyn’s is promised 
shortly by Messrs. LuMLEY & Co., in which the 
author is said to wield a satiric lash of considerable 
length and weight. It is written by one well known 
in society and literature, who will for the present 
maintain a strict incognito. “ The Silver Domino; or, 
Side Whispers, Social and Literary,” is the suggestive 


.title. It will contain sketches of LorpD SALISBURY, 


Mr. GLADSTONE, LORD TENNYSON, MR. SWINBURNE, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, and other eminent personages. 


WE are very glad to note that Messrs. A. & C. 
BLACK, on the completion of their new popular 
edition of Sir WALTER Scott's complete works, are 
going to continue the series with an unabridged 
edition, in five volumes, of LoCKHART's “ Life.” 


AMONG novels and books of stories announced are, 
in three volumes—“* Wedded to Sport” (F. V. WHITE), 
by Mrs. EpwarD KENNARD; “The Head of the 
Firm ” (HEINEMANN), by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL ; 
“ Honours Easy” (WARD & DowNEy), by Mr. C. T. 
C. JAMES; and “ The Cuckoo in the Nest” (HUTCHIN- 
son), by Mrs. OLIPHANT; in one volume—* After 
Twenty Years: a Collection of Reprinted Pieces” 
(LONGMANS), by JULIAN Sturais; “The Simple Ad- 
ventures of Mem Sahib” (CHATTO), by Miss SARAH 
J. DUNCAN ; and quite a number in Messrs, CASSELL 
& Co.’s “ International Series,” including “The New 
Ohio,” by Mr. Epwarp E. Hate; “A Blot of Ink,” 
translated from RENE BAZIN by “Q” and Pau M. 
FRANCKE; “The Reputation of George Saxon, and 
Other Stories,’ by Mr. MorLeEY RosBerts; and 
“Playthings and Parodies,” by Mr. BARRY PAIN. 
Mr. HEINEMANN will publish immediately a transla- 
tion of Zoia’s “L’Attaque du Moulin,’ with an 
introduction by Mr. EDMUND GossE. 


Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE are 
about to bring out a volume of the poems of Mr. 
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Joun Gray. It is to be called “Silverpoints,” and 
the decoration and arrangement will be in keeping 
with the charming title. Mr. Gray is steeped in the 
poetry of France from Ronsarp to REGNIER, and, 
although this is his first volume, he has long enjoyed 
a reputation as a really original writer. 


Messrs. Warp & Downey will publish shortly 
anew book by Mr. W. C. SipNEy, author of “ Eng- 
land and the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 
It will be called “Social England from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution.” “ Gossip of the Century,” 
of which Messrs. Warp & DOWNEY are also the 
publishers, a work in two handsome volumes, with 
many admirable portraits, by the author of “ Flemish 
Interiors,” is indisputably the book of the week. It 
was copiously reviewed in the Atheneum before its 
publication, and the daily press is now busy rifling 
its store of plums; for it is “an encyclopedia of 
gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, 
actors, singers, soldiers, and men of fashion.” 






AN attempt to supply a record of the principal 
performances at the London theatres during the last 
twenty years, by Mr. JoserpH Kwniaut, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN. It 
will include notices of the Shakespearean revivals at 
the Lyceum, the Princess's, and elsewhere; a brief 
account of the visits of the established French and 
American companies, with a review of the chief 
dramatic novelties, Mr. JoserpH KNicut’s sterling 
qualities as a dramatic critic, and his long experience 
of things theatrical, are a guarantee that the attempt 
will be successful. 


THE same publishers have in the press a new 
edition of “ Anacreon.” It will comprise the Greek 
text with THOMAS STANLEy’s translation, and an 
appendix of metrical renderings by various hands. 
Mr. BULLEN edits, and the book will be illustrated 
with reproductions of the drawings recently ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. B. WEGUELIN in the New Gallery. 
There will be two editions: one in fep. 4to at a 
guinea net, and another limited to a hundred and 
ten numbered copies on Japanese vellum with a 
double set of plates at three guineas. 


INSTEAD of “ An Encyclopzedic Guide-Book to the 
British Isles,” for which Mr. HARRY FURNISS quali- 
fied by travelling 7,000 miles in sixteen weeks to 
give his entertainment, “The Humours of Parlia- 
ment,” all over the United Kingdom, he has issued a 
pleasant little book called “ Flying Visits” (Arrow- 
SMITH). Those who delight in Mr. Furniss’s humour 
will be no losers. He jotted down impressions—192 
of them being with the pencil—in his flight, and 
these, along with extracts from letters to a friend at 
home, make up three hundred agreeable pages. 





From the Leadenhall Press there comesin a novel 
style—light-blue paper, blue covers, black-cloth back 
— Rescued Essays of Thomas Carlyle,” edited by 
Mr. Percy NEWBERRY. The book includes notes on 


Louis PHILIPPE, CHARLES BULLER, “ The Repeal of 
the Union,” ete. 


AN exhaustive account of the habitat and pecu- 
liarities of the chief species of British sea-fish that 
are to be taken with rod and line is published by 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL under the title “The 
Sea and the Rod.” The authors are Depurty- 
SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PASKE and Mr. F. G. 
AFLALO. The book is illustrated, and there are 
chapters on the literature of sea-fishing and sport 
in other than British waters. 


In the Arena there is a remarkably impartial 
estimate of WALT WHITMAN by Proressor WILLIS 
BouGuTon. Proressor R. Tuurston discusses the 





The greatest of all scientific problems to-day, he 
thinks, is thatof making the utilisationof the forcesof 
nature more general, more efficient, and more fruit- 
ful—an assertion with which no one is likely to 
disagree. Mr. Justin McCartuy, in the North 
American Review, writes a well-tempered “ Forecast 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration,’ in which he 
declares himself as strongly of the opinion “ that 
there will be no attempt made to set aside, by minis- 
terial pertinacity or by royal will, the decision of 
the constituencies of Great Britain and Ireland.” In 
the same periodical Mr. Lucy writes on “ Election- 
eering Methods in England,” Mr. MANSFIELD on the 
*“ Drama,” and Mr. CHARLES MCLAREN on his uncle, 
“ John Bright.” The North American Review is a 
specially good number, but in it, and in the Forum 
and Arena, there are too many people shouting from 
the housetops. Mr. Gait HAMILTON’'s “ Open Letter 
to Her Majesty the Queen” (North American 
Review), in re the Maybrick Case, is an extreme 
example of the straining of American writers to be 
heard across the Atlantic. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—After 
an interval of about a year news has now been 
received from the Danish Expedition to East Green- 
land, LIEUTENANT Ryper, Danish R.N., in command. 
The Hekla has arrived at Dyrefjord, Iceland, for 
coaling and provisions, and from there official reports 
and letters have been sent to Copenhagen. Two 
scientific members of the expedition, Mr. DEICHMANN 
and Mr. Hartz, will return to Denmark by the first 
Danish mail steamer from Iceland, and they will 
bring their important scientific finds. The Hekla 
has already set out again for the north in order to 
attempt landing and continue her explorations. The 
winter station (at 70° 27'—26° 12’) was left on July 
83lst, and the expedition went on board the Hekla, 
but it was not possible to get out from the winter 
harbour on account of ice and unfavourable weather 
till August 8th. Having touched at Cape Stewart, 
and passed Cape Brewster, firm shore ice was en- 
countered on the 14th, and it was impossible both 
for vessel and boats to get in, wherefore it was 
decided to run down to Dyrefjord. It will now be 
attempted to get a map of the coast between 25° and 
30°, and then go south along the coast, either in the 
vessel or in boats. 





Tue heat reflected by the moon, although so small 
in quantity that it cannot be detected by the most 
delicate thermometer, has nevertheless many times 
been the subject of measurement, but the results 
obtained are not looked upon as in any way decisive. 
Recently some very good differential measures have 
been made by Mr. FRANK VERY, who employed a 
holometer in connection with a very delicate galvano- 
meter. Theimage of the moon with which he worked 
was obtained by means of a concave mirror, and in 
his experiments he only worked with about one- 
twentieth or one-thirtieth of the lunar picture. His 
results show that at the time of actual lunar eclipse 
the decrease of the heat rays occurred about fifteen 
minutes before the visible eclipse took place; the 
conclusion that is drawn from this is that the 
earth atmosphere (as we have reason to know 
from other causes) must extend to a height of at 
least forty miles, for the diminution in temperature 
can only be caused by the intervention of our aerial 
envelope, which is capable of depriving some of the 
rays of their heat in their passage through it. 
Further, the measurements indicated that at the 
termination of the eclipse it takes as much as one 
hour forty minutes after the contact of the last half- 
shadow with the lunar limb for the moon’s heat to 
assume its normal value. Another curious result 
obtained was that the diminution of heat of the full 
moon to the last quarter was smaller than the 
increase of the first to full moon; from this it is 
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inferred that the lunar mountains must store up 
some of this heat. This is further endorsed by the 
fact that the minimum of radiation fell a little later 
than that of luminosity, and that in the course of a 
mean lunar day the bright parts (which, of course, 
means the higher regions of the moon) are found to 
radiate more heat than the darker regions. 


BESIDES the veteran American poet, Mr. JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, the obituary this week in- 
cludes the namesof Mr. W. IF. SKENE, Historiographer 
of Scotland, and a writer of the highest authority on 
all matters of Scotti-h, especially Gaelic, archwology, 
who is said to have derived the stimulus to the study 
from personal contact with Sin WALTER Scorr; Mr. 
A. B. WINTERBOTHAM, M.P, for the Cirencester 
division, and one of the earliest converts from 
Dissentient Liberalism; Mr. J. G. MAcCaArTay, 
once Liberal M.P. for Mallow, and an Irish Land 
Commissioner ; GENERAL CIALDINI, a leader in the 
Italian wars of Liberation, and afterwards Am- 
bassador at Paris; Dr. J. E. MoRGAN, who took a 
leading part in securing a medical charter for Owens 
College, Manchester; ViCcE-ADMIRAL VIEL, a pro- 
minent Balmacedist in the recent Chilian Revolu- 
tion; and M. CENTRE, the director-in-chief of the 
Kastern Railway of France. 








THE SITUATION 


A S you may well imagine, the rapid spread of the 
Asiatic cholera has lately absorbed nearly 
every interest in Germany. Unfortunately it 
cannot be denied that at the beginning the Ham- 
burg authorities did not show sufficient energy in 
combating theevil. The principal blame is laid upon 
the medical inspector of that town, Dr. Kraus, who, 
living far away in the country and coming to his 
office only for a few hours, took the matter easily, 
and at first denied the appearance of the frightful 
disease. Afterwards, under the influence of a 
scorching temperature of 39° Celsius, the progress of 
the contagion defied all exertions. There were not 
enough physicians to visit the sick, the hospitals 
were filled up brimful in a few days, and it was im- 
possible to procure coffins enough for burying the 
dead. By-and-by matters improved: crowds of 
physicians flocked to Hamburg; the “ Brethren of 
the Rauhe Haus,’ Dr. Wichern's excellent institu- 
tion, who themselves did splendid service, issued an 
eloquent appeal to similar establishments to come 
to the rescue in nursing the sick; the great chemical 
factory of Schiilke & Meyer has been working day 
and night to produce the largest possible quanti- 
ties of lysol, the most effective antidote against 
the plague; and, above all, the dreadful heat 
has abated. Yet even now things are bad 
enough. The number of the dead has decreased, but 
it still exceeds two hundred daily. Whole families 
have been found dead, shut up in their houses; even 
relatives and intimate friends have no intercourse 
with each other, save by letter. Thousands of 
inhabitants who were able to fly have done so, but 
some have carried the germs of the plague to other 
places, particularly in the Duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig; the hotel-keepers of Berlin, Hanover, 
Cassel, and other cities have refused to receive 
travellers coming from Hamburg. The material losses 
to that city will be enormous, for business is at a 
standstill, whole lines of steamers have ceased to ply, 
and nearly all other countries have established a 
more or less strict quarantine for ships coming from 
Hamburg. We may, however, confidently expect to 
have seen the worst, and Dr. Koch thinks that the 
epidemic will disappear as quickly as it has appeared. 
The Imperial Hygienic Office will certainly take up 
the matter and make the necessary provision, so 
that a similar crisis may not occur again; but if it 
has been suggested by some correspondents that the 
insufficient way in which the Hamburg authorities 
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have met the evil will lead to a further curtailment 
of the independence of the old Hanse-town, they are 
misinformed. The rights of the Federal States are 
firmly established by the Imperial Constitution. Apart 
from the number of votes which each State enjoys 
according to its importance in the Federal Council, 
all States have equai rights, which are guaranteed 
by the Federal pact, and cannot be curtailed in any 
way against their will. 

The only question which has the privilege of 
occupying public attention besides the cholera is the 
expected Military Bill, the discussion of which has 
received actuality from the speech addressed by the 
Emperor to a circle of officers after the parade on 
August 18th. The question, shortly,is this. Article 
59 of the Imperial Constitution says that every 
German capable of bearing arms shall belong to the 
standing army for seven years, three years with the 
colours and four in the reserve. This provision does 
not, of course, mean that everyone must serve three 
years, even if less time is requisite to make him into 
a good soldier, nor if there are not sufficient cadres 
to receive all the recruits, or the money is wanting 
to pay them. In fact, a large number of men per- 
fectly capable to serve are annually left free, simply 
because there is no room for them in the existing 
regiments, and another number, also considerable, is 
sent on furlough after two years’ service. From this 
the Liberal party concludes that two years’ service 
is sufficient for forming a good soldier; that it would 
greatly raise the military force of Germany if the 
annual number of recruits should be increased to ex- 
actly as much as would be mecessary to maintain 
the present state of the army, because with the two 
years’ service 50,000 more men could be annually 
enlisted. Thus a far larger number of men under 
thirty-two years of age would serve; the army would 
become more ready for action; and the burden of 
the Landwehr (militia), consisting of the older men, 
would be alleviated. 

The Government does not deny this in principle, 
but will not bind themselves legally to reduce the 
service of the infantry to two years unless the 
Reichstag consents to a vast increase of the army, 
the cost of which is estimated at 80,000,000 marks. 
This is the essence of the Emperor's speech. He 
said that the two years’ service is not to be had 
except by paying for it: if the Reichstag declines the 
projected increase the present state remains, and he 
added that he preferred a smaller but well-disciplined 
army to great unmanageable masses. This state- 
ment is extremely important, for (1) it is legally 
unassailable, because the three years’ service is fixed 
by the Constitution and the Liberal parties cannot 
force the Government to abandon it; (2) on the 
other side, I think it quite impossible to find a 
majority in the Reichstag which would consent to 
an increase of the military budget by eighty millions, 
particularly as large demands are also to be made 
for the navy. The present year’s budget shows a slight 
surplus of four millions; with the increased expense 
for insurance against disablement, and for pensions, 
and higher interest for the public debt, it will next 
year be difficult enough to make both ends meet. 
Thus new and large taxes would be necessary to 
raise eighty millions more for the army alone, and to 
such taxes the Reichstag will never agree. All that 
is said about introducing for this purpose a high 
beer or tobacco tax is mere talk. It is most likely, 
therefore, that matters will remain as they stand, 
particularly as the Emperor has emphatically declared 
that as to the political situation peace seemed safe, 
and that the Government will agree with the Reichs- 
tag to replace the present septennate by a five 
years’ grant for the army. At present it is not 
even decided whether the military question shall be 
brought forward in the next session. The Finance 
Minister, Herr Miquel, insists upon completing his 
reforms by disposing of the 60,000,000 marks surplus of 
the new income-tax, supplemented by a property 
tax, in favour of local finances. This reform will 
demand much time for discussion in committee 
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and in the House, and as the leading personages in 
the Prussian Diet and in the Reichstag are nearly 
the same, it would be impossible to bring before the 
latter the military question before that of the 
Prussian reform is settled. The decision will cer- 
tainly not take place before the end of this month. 
Two bye-elections have taken place which are 
not without interest. Two points so far are 
noticeable, first, that not one of the seven candi- 
dates has mentioned Bismarck’s name; no one has 
declared himself to be the ex-Chancellor’s man, or 
considered his resuming office as necessary for the 
well-being of the country. This shows that only 
political and economical questions decide the vote, 
and that the noisy demonstrations with which the 
Prince was surrounded on his late tour were merely 
superficial. The second notable point is, that at 
both elections there has been a marked decrease of 
the Socialist vote. X. 
September 4th, 1892. 


A LITTLE MASQUERADE. 


———+o2—— 


“ ( \,H, nothing matters,” she said, with a soft, 
ironical smile, as she tossed a bit of sugar to 
the cockatoo. 

“Quite so,” was his reply, and he carefully 
gathered in a loose leaf of his cigar. Then, after a 
pause, “And yet, why so? It’s a very pretty world 
one way and another.” 

“ Yes, it’s a pretty world at times.” 

At that moment they were both looking out over 
a part of the world known as the Nindobar Plains, 
and it was handsome to the eye. As far as could be 
seen was a carpet of flowers under a soft sunset. 
The homestead by which they sat was in a wilder- 
ness of blossoms. To the left was a high rose-coloured 
hill, solemn and mysterious ; to the right—far off—a 
forest of gum-trees, pink and purple against the 
horizon. At their feet, beyond the verandah, was a 
garden joyously brilliant, and bright-plumaged birds 
flitted back and forth. 

The two looked out for a long time, then, as if by 
a mutual impulse, suddenly turned their eyes on 
each other. They smiled, and somehow that smile 
was not delightful to see. The girl said presently : 
“Tt is all on the surface.” 

“You mean that the beautiful birds have dreadful 
voices; that the flowers are scentless; that the leaves 
of the trees are all on edge and give no shade; that 
where that beautiful carpet of blossoms is there was 
a blazing quartz plain six months ago, and there's 
likely to be the same again: that, in brief, it’s pretty, 
but hollow.” He made a slight fantastic gesture, as 
though mocking himself for so long a speech, and 
added, “ Really, I didn’t prepare this little oration.” 

She nodded, and then said, “Oh, it’s not so 
hollow—-you would not call it that exactly—but 
unsatisfactory.” 

“You have lost your illusions, Miss Ashforth.” 

“And before that occurred you had lost yours, 
Mr. Tom Sherman.” 

“Do I betray it, then?” He laughed not at all 
bitterly, yet not with singular cheerfulness. 

“And do you think that you are possessed of 
such acuteness, then, and I——”’ She paused, raised 
her eyebrows a little coldly, and let the cockatoo 
bite her finger. 

“I did not mean to be egotistical, believe me. 
The fact is I live my life alone, and I never hear any 
remarks upon myself. I was interested for the 
moment in knowing something of how I appeared to 
others. You and I have been tolerably candid with 
each other since we met, for the first time, three 
days ago; I knew you would not hesitate to say 
what was in your mind, and I asked out of honest 
curiosity. One fancies one hides one’s self, and yet 
—you see!” 

“You are forgiven, of course. Do you find it 
pleasant, then, to be candid and free with someone ? 





... Why with me?” She looked him frankly in 
the eyes. 

“ Well, to be more candid. You and I know the 
world very well, I fancy. You were educated in 
Europe, travelled, enjoyed——and suffered.” (The 
girl did not even blink, but went on looking at him 
steadily.) “ We have both had our hour with the 
world : have learned many sides of the game. We 
haven't come out of it without scars of one kind or 
another. Knowledge of the kind is expensive.” 

“ You wanted to say all that to me the first even- 
ing we met, didn’t you?” There was a smile of 
gentle amusement on her face. 

“T did. From the moment I saw you I knew 
that we could say many things to each other, ‘ with- 
out preliminaries.’ And to be able to do that is a 
great deal.” 

“ And it is a relief to say things, isn’t it?” 

“It is better than writing them, though that is 
pleasant, after its kind.” 

“T have never tried writing—as we talk. There's 
a good deal of vanity at the bottom of it though, I 
believe.” 

“Of course. But vanity is a kind of virtue, too.” 
He leaned over towards her, dropping his arms on 
his knees and holding her look. “I am very glad 
that I met you. I intended only staying here over- 
night, but ‘a s 

“But I interested you in a way—you see, Iam 
vain enough to think that. Well, you also interested 
me, and I urged my aunt to press you to stay. You 
did. It has been very pleasant, and when you go 
it will be very humdrum again; our conversation: 
mustering, rounding-up, bullocks, and _ rabbits. 
Which is interesting in a way, but not for long at 
a time.” 

He did not stir, but went on looking at her. 
“Yes, I believe it has been pleasant for you, else it 
had not been so pleasant for me. Honestly, I don’t 
believe I shall ever get you out of my mind.” 

“That is either slightly rude or badly expressed,” 
she said. “Do you wish, then, to get me out of your 
mind ?” 

“ No, no You are very keen. I wish to remem- 
ber you always. But what I felt at the moment was 
this. There are memories which are always passive 
and delightful. We have no wish to live the scenes 
of which they are over again: the reflection is 
enough. There are others which cause us to wish 
the scenes back again, with a kind of hunger; and 
yet they won't or can’t come back. I wondered of 
what class this memory would be.” 

The girl flushed ever so slightly, and her fingers 
clasped a little nervously, but she was calm. Her 
voice was even; it had, indeed, a little thrilling 
ring of energy. “ You are wonderfully daring,” she 
replied, “to say that to me. To a school-girl it 
might mean so much: to me——!” She shook her 
head at him, as if compassionately. 

He was not in the least piqued. “I was abso- 
lutely honest in that. I said nothing but what I 
felt. I would give very much to feel confident one 
way or the other——— Forgive me, for what seems 
incredible egotism If I were five years younger 
I should have said instantly that the memory would 
be one——” 

“_____ Which would disturb you, make you rest- 
less, cause you to neglect your work, fill you with 
regret ; and yet all too late—isn’t that it?” 

“You read me accurately. But why touch your 
tones with satire?” 

“T believe I read you better than you read me. I 
didn’t mean to be satirical. Don’t you know that 
what often seems irony directed towards others is in 
reality dealt out to ourselves. Such irony as was in 
my voice was for myself.” 

“And why for yourself?” he asked quietly, his 
eyes full of interest. He was cutting the end of 
a fresh cigar. “ Was it” (he was about to strike a 
match, but paused suddenly) “because you had 
thought the same thing?” 

She looked for a moment as though she would 
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read him through and through; as though, in spite of 
all their candour, there was some lingering uncer- 
tainty as to his perfect straightforwardness; then, 
as if satisfied, she said at last: “Yes, but with a 
difference. I have no doubt which memory it will 
be. You will not wish to be again on the plains 
of Nindobar.” 

* And you,” he said musingly, “ you will not wish 
me here?” There was no vanity in the question. 
He was wondering how little we can be sure of what 
we shall feel to-morrow from what we feel to-day. 
Besides, he knew that a wise woman is wiser than 
a@ Wise man. 

“T really don’t think I shall care particularly. 
Probably, if we met again here, there would be 
some jar to our comradeship—I may call it that, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Which is equivalent to saying that good-bye in 
most cases, and always in cases such as ours, is a 
little tragical, because we can never meet quite the 
same again.” 

She bowed her head, but did not reply. Presently 
she glanced up at him kindly. “What would you 
give to have the past back before you were dis- 
illusionised ? Before you had—trouble?” 

“T do not want it back. I am not really dis- 
illusionised. I think that we should not take our 
own personal experience and make it a law unto the 
world. I believe in the world in spite—of trouble. 
You might have said trouble with a woman—I 
should not have minded.” 

He was smoking now, and the clouds twisted 
about his face so that only his eyes looked through 
earnestly. 

“A woman always makes laws from her personal 


experience. She has not the faculty of generalisa- 
tion—I fancy that’s the word to use.” This was her 
reply. 


She rose now with a little shaking motion, one 
hand at her belt, and rested a shoulder against a 
pillar of the verandah. He rose also at once, and 
said, touching her hand respectfully with his finger- 
tips, “‘ We may be sorry one day that we did not 
believe in ourselves more.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, turning and smiling at him, 
“TI think not. You will be in England hard at work, 
I here hard at living; our interests will lie far 
apart. I am certain about it all. We might have 
been what my cousin calls ‘ trusty pals’—no more.” 

“T wish to God I felt sure of that, Nellie Ash- 
forth.” 

She held out her hand to him. “I believe you 
are honest in this. I expect both of us have played 
hide-and-seek with sentiment in our time; but it 
would be useless for us to masquerade with each 
other: we are of the world, very worldly.” 

“ Quite useless———here comes your cousin! Now 
for the actor's game. I hope I don’t look as disturbed 
as I feel.” 

“ You look perfectly cool, and Iknow Ido. What 
an art this living is! . . . That cousin of mine comes 
about the boar-hunt to-morrow. I can see it in his 
eye.” 

“ Shall you join us?” 

“Of course. I can handle a rifle as well as any 
of you. . . . Besides, it is your last day here.” 

“Who can tell what to-morrow may bring forth ?” 
he said. 

She smiled strangely, and then greeted her cousin. 

The next day the boar-hunt occurred. They rode 
several miles to a little lake and a scrub of brigalow, 
and, dismounting, soon had exciting sport. Miss 
Ashforth was a capital shot, and was, without loss 
of any womanliness, a thorough sportsman. To-day, 
however, there was something on her mind, and she 
was not as alert and successful as usual. Sherman 
kept with her as much as possible—the more so 
because he saw that her cousins, believing she was 
quite well able to take care of herself, allowed her to 
her own resources. Presently, however, following 
an animal, he left her a distance behind. On the 
edge of a little billabong she came upon a truculent- 














looking boar. It turned on her, but she fired, and it 
fell. Seeing another ahead, she pushed on quickly 
to secure it too. As she went she half-cocked her 
rifle. Had her mind been absolutely intent on the 
sport, she had full-cocked it. All at once she heard 
the thud of feet behind her. She turned swiftly, 
and saw the boar she had shot bearing upon her, its 
long yellow tusks standing up like daggers. A 
sweeping thrust from one of them leaves little chance 
of life. 

She dropped upon a knee, swung her rifle to her 
shoulder, and pulled the trigger. The rifle would 
not go off. For an instant she did not understand 
what was the trouble. But, with singular presence 
of mind, she neither lowered her rifle nor took her 
eye from the beast; but remained immovable. It 
was alla matter of seconds. Evidently cowed, the 
animal, when within a few feet of her, swerved to 
the right, then made as though to come down on 
her again. But meanwhile she had discovered her 
mistake, and cocked her rifle. She swiftly trained 
it on the boar, and fired. It was hit, but did not 
fall; and came on. Then another shot rang out 
from behind her, and the boar fell so near her that 
its tusk caught her dress. 

Tom Sherman had saved her. 

She was very white when she faced him. She 
could not speak. That night she spoke, however, 
very gratefully and almost tenderly. 

To something that he said gently to her then 
about a memory, she replied: “Tell me now as 
candidly as if to your own soul, did you feel at the 
critical moment that life would be horrible and 
empty without me?” 

“T thought only of saving you,” he said, honestly. 

“Then, I was quite right: you will never have 
any regret,” she said. 

“I wonder,” he added sorrowfully. 

But the girl was sure. 

The regret was hers; though he never knew that. 

It is a lonely life on the dry plains of Nindobar. 


GILBERT PARKER, 
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TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


Srr,—In your article on Temperance legislation in last week’s 
SPEAKER you comment on the situation, on the line which 
is taken by prohibitionists, and on the necessity of dealing with 
this master evil “ by means which are within our reach.” 

Certainly this time of torpidity in polities offers a good oppor- 
tunity for those who desire that “something should be done ” 
to say what that “something” is. You yourself—taking up the 
position of a licence reformer—sketch out a somewhat elaborate 
scheme for remodelling the licensing system—handing over the 
licensing power to elected local authorities, restricting them 
within certain bounds in the exercise of their power, ete. ete. 
You then add: “If the prohibitionists are set upon it, the local 
authority might be empowered to issue no licences at all.” That 
is exactly what we prohibitionists are set upon. 

I do not suppose that many of them will quarrel with your 
sketch, with the exception of that part of it where it is suggested 
that defunct licences are to be looked on as operative licences, 
and to be paid for with publie money. But as that scheme has 
already been twice defeated even under a Tory régime, it can 
hardly be considered now to be within the range of practical 
politics. It seems, therefore, that we can harmonise matters 
very pleasantly. F 

Suppose that the Government adopt your plan next Session, 
and bring ina Bill on those lines —containing also our indispensable 
proviso, that the authorities should issue no licences at all in 
those places where they should receive instructions from the 
inhabitants so to refrain from licensing—my belief is that it 
would secure the most enthusiastic popular support. 

In another article in last week's issue, speaking of the 
General Election, you say, “‘ Now that the people of the United 
Kingdom have condemned coercion, coercion is doomed.” 

But the electors of the United Kingdom condemned coercive 
licensing of drink shops for the good of a few brewers and 
drink-sellers as well as the coercion of Ireland for the benefit of a 
few landlords. 

I am well convinced that the leaders of the Liberal party who 
are now in power know this, and that they will act upon this 
knowledge by legislating to enable communities to free themselves 
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from the coercion of the brewers and distillers carried out 
through the agency of their friends the magistrates. 

As a friend of mine, who is now, I rejoice to say, in the 
Cabinet, said to me this spring, “ If the Liberals do not deal with 
this drink question as soon as they come into power, it will be the 
greatest act of betrayal ever committed by any political party.” 

I am sorry that you think our little proviso above mentioned 
will be inoperative. Forgive me if I say there are other authori- 
ties, whose opinion is equally weighty, who hold a very different 
opinion. I allude to “the trade ;” and you know as well as I do, 
that they would rather have all the schemes of licensing reform 
which ever were suggested put in force than see the people— 
their own customers, as you truly o)serve—entrusted with the 
power of the direct veto. 

You say that the Alliance “ expects” that the votes of these 
very men in a local plebiscite will suppress the liquor traffic. I 
do not know what the Alliance expects, but for myself I 
“expect” nothing and I hope for everything. I have always 
earefully guarded myself from prophesying what the people 
will do when they obtain the power of self-protection. But 
I know one thing—that they are entitled to have it, that 
they have as much moral right to a vote to protect them- 
selves from the nuisance of a drink-shop in their neighbourhood 
as has any magistrate in the land. 

Please God, they shall before long have the same legal right, 
and although you are so hopeless of their exercising that right, 
yet surely it is clear that no harm can come of it, for “right 
never comes wrong. 

Let the House of Commons trust the people who have trusted 
them, and next Session will mark an era in the long-continued 
attack on England's only terrible enemy.—Yours traly, 

WILFrip Lawson. 


September 5th, 1892. 






Srr,—I thank you for your courageous article on Temperance 
Legislation. But why do you wish Parliament to lay down a 
scheme * The House of Commons is pledged to treat the 
question as a local one, and to give Local Option. Why not do 
that which no one seems to favour. treat it as wholly local, and 
let the localities (not the counties, but the parishes) have free 
trade, restriction in numbers, abolition, Sunday closing, purchase 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, compensation—what the 
people will, in short ? RADICAL. 


Srr,—In your article on this question you say, “ It is time to 
state in plain words—what every person outside the Alliance 
(United Kingdom Alliance) believes—that the simple direct veto 
offers no solution of the drink question.” Yet, further on, after 
reciting a series of proposals for licensing reform, you add, as a 
final suggestion, “and if the prohibitionists are set upon it, the 
local authority might be empowered to issue no licences at all.” 

Now the United Kingdom Alliance does not believe in 
licensing, and therefore, as an organisation, cannot propose 
schemes of licensing reform. It is for those who believe in such 
reforms to propose them. If they are in the right direction, they 
will be supported on their merits by the members of that Alliance; 
all that the Alliance insists on, being, that any Bill giving effect 
to such proposals shall contain a elause which shall enable 
localities where a large majority are against having any licences 
to give effect to their opinions. In other words, why should a 
non-elective magistracy have power to force drink-shops on an 
unwilling community ? Home Rule, in short—each in our own 
districts—is all we want. Give the town or County Councils, or 
a Licensing Board if so determined, power to do all that you 
say: power to reduce the number of houses; power to impose on 
the publican the obligation of supplying food and non- 
alcoholic. drinks; power over the hours of sale, including 
power to close on Sundays; power, if you like, on terms such as 
you indicate, to buy up licensed houses, and try the Gothenburg 
system. Only, as a necessary corollary, allow a given percent- 
age of the ratepayers power to demand a poll—either of the ward 
of the town taking the initiative, or in such districts as may be 
determined—as to whether or not any licences at all should be 
granted. 

You say the mass of the people are not abstainers, and 
that they do not desire prohibition, and would not endure it. 
A very prevalent fallacy seems to me to lie in this remark. A 
man does not need to be an abstainer to object to a drinkshop in 
his immediate neighbourhood. I live in a suburb where there 
are no drinkshops, and never have been. I don’t think a large 
proportion of my neighbours are abstainers, but they don’t want 
any licensed houses near their homes. Several magistrates live 
in the neighbourhood : who ever heard of a magistrate granting 
a licence next door to his own house? In fact, no one would 
dare to propose a house being licensed in this suburb. Now, 
why should not the inhabitants of other districts and of humbler 
streets have legally the power to protect themselves, as public 
opinion protects these villas and terraces? It is not an ab- 
stainers’ question; it is a great citizens’ question. In common 
with many others, I think you seriously underrate the position 
hat public opinion has now reached in this matter, 

Take a properly authorised vote by ballot in any street or 












district, and you will find, I am convinced, in a vast number of 
cases, a large majority against licensed houses being thrust on 
the people; and these majorities would include not only a large 
number of non-abstainers, but even many of the unhappy 
victims of over-indulgence, who would vote for the removal of 
the temptation they yet, when there, are unable to resist. 

You farther say, “ Have we not nursed long enough the 
delusion that prohibition is possible?”’’? The delusion that 
prohibition is possible ! Why, sir, putting aside for the moment 
the evidence from Canada and the United States of America, 
we already have prohibition, on no inconsiderable scale, in almost 
all parts of the country. It is, however, prohibition by the will 
of the landlord, and not by the voice of the people. There are 
in this county of Northumberland, and in many other counties, 
villages and districts covering large areas where licensed houses 
have for years been all closed by the landowner. Some may 
regard such action as tyrannical, and I confess I should prefer 
a popular vote; but the curious thing is that no protest comes 
from these communities robbed of their drinking facilities. 
They actually seem to like it ! 

In conclusion, I note you say “ that it is never wise to attempt 
legislation which public opinion will not support.” Very true ; 
no society is more convinced of this than the United Kingdom 
Alliance—it is the basis of their proposals. But legislation on 
the licensing question is now far, far behind public opinion. 
The nation is sick of delay; the country groans under its in- 
tolerable burden. But educated by the ceaseless and self- 
denying labours of every section of temperance reformers—of 
whom the United Kingdom Alliance is, politically, the leader 
and guide—a new Parliament is now elected that reflects their 
desires, and an English Cabinet is for the first time committed 
to the policy for which they have straggled for thirty years.— 
Yours, ete., EDMUND PROCTER. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 4th, 1892. 


LITERATURE, HISTORY, AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Srr,—I am a humble student of sociology, and not a writer 
of books; bat even so, I am not converted by A. T. Q. C.’s last 
Causerie. I still maintain that, from the ae of the seeker 


after knowledge, the view implied in his attack on H. M. S. is 
detestable, That view I understand to be that the first duty of 
the historian is to select and manipulate his material with a view 
to artistic effect. I never objected to some sort of selection. 
All generalisation, all statement, even bare perception itself, 
implies it. But in selecting, what isyourend? Is it knowledge 
—or is it effect ? 

Now A. T. Q. C.’s description of the task of the historian 
seems to me to point to the latter end as dominant. “To make 
certain incidents salient, and keep others low in tone,” is the 
language of the artist, not of the man of science. Art is good— 
for the popular historian; and I have no doubt itis difficult ; but 
if nobody is to deal with the past, or to get credit for dealing 
with it, unless he has artistic powers, we shall not get on very 
fast with the work of reconstruction. Popularity and science 
may not be a true antithesis, though it is a common one, and has 
the authority of Bacon, I think. I am quite willing to substi- 
tute “exoterie” for “ popular”; and then the antithesis will 
correspond—as those who use it (Germans chiefly) mean it to 
correspond—with Aristotle’s antithesis of “ exoterie discourses” 
and “ matters stated with accuracy.” 

If A. T.Q. C. insists on confining the term historian to 
exoteric historians, I can only say he is giving the word a new 
meaning. History means inquiry, research. It does not 
necessarily connote the working up of a wealth of material for a 
literary end. But it does imply doing one’s best to tell the 
truth. Now certain exoteric history, I am afraid, involves a 
large amount of fiction. Art involves generalisation—detach- 
ment from the subject, as G. M. has taught us; but not (as a 
rule) the kind of generalisation that is wanted in scientific 
knowledge. For the artistic historian there is too much danger 
of yielding to the temptation of character-drawing ; of exalting 
the great man, or even the great battle, at the expense of the 
conditions which produced both ; of neglecting economic factors 
because they are dull, and despising mere polities and insti- 
tutions. 

The fact is, that A. T. Q. C., and H. M.S., and I myself, are 
each advocating a different cause. A. T. Q.C., I think, is 
pleading for the Old History, which is sometimes artistic, and is 
chiefly about kings and statesmen and battles. H. M.S. is de- 
fending the New History, of which, however, Thucydides was the 
first champion (for the protest against the belletristic view held 
by A. T. Q. C. originated with him), which deals in the main 
with masses and conditions, from a scientific,and not an artistic, 
standpoint. And I am talking of the Sociology for which the 
New Historian supplies the material, and the Old Historian, too 
frequently, the idola tribus. 

And so I repeat—Does A. T. Q. C., if he must choose, prefer 
his history true or pretty ? Of course, if he prefers it true at all 
costs, cadit questio; but then he must modify his reference to 
the relation between the exoteric historian of genius and the 
“professorial pack worrying at his heels.”—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, SocroLoeist, 
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THE GREAT MISGIVING. 





“TOT ours,” say some, “ the thought of death to dread ; 
Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell : 
Life is a feast, and we have banqueted— 
Shall not the worms as well ? 


“The after-silence, when the feast is o’er, 
And void the places where the minstrels stood, 
Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is nor ill nor good.” 


Ah, but the Apparition—the dumb sign— 
The beckoning finger bidding me forego 

The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 
The songs, the festal glow ! 


And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without ; 


And whether, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer —a blinded ting ! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 
And there, O death, thy sting! 
Wituiam WarTson. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker OFFICE, 
Friday, September 9th, 1892. 


= HE Children’s Library ” is a pleasant collocation 

of words, at least for those who think books 
and children the most delightful things in the 
world. There is no grim addition to the phrase: no 
chilling promise of “ Useful Knowledge.” Children 
are not here cajoled into school under false pre- 
tences: they are treated with respect, and presented 
with works of art. If the works of art, being 
written by men and women of intellect, chance to 
scatter information by the way, and to contain the 
elements of ethics, it is without deliberate deceit. 
The child who discovers a moral or two in this 
library is not filled with a rich anger and a righteous 
wrath: the moral has no air of apologising for the 
story, and the story does not seem to fade away 
before its moral. The reconciliation of good morals 
and good art is prettily done. 





Upon this matter of children’s reading, the man 
of letters may set at defiance the theorists in 
education, and appeal to the great moralist. He 
condemned Mrs. Thrale for putting Newbery’s books 
into children’s hands. “Babies do not want to hear 
about babies; they like to be told of giants and 
castles, and of somewhat which can stretch and 
stimulate their little minds.” How like Mr. Steven- 
son that sounds! Mr. Stevenson, the champion of 
romance against realism, whose philosophy of life 
and practice of literature are based upon the 
wisdom of his childhood. 





* One may write things to a child without being 
childish,” said Swift in praise of Gay. Certainly, 
nothing more offends a child than to detect con- 
descension in his elders’ talk and in his own books. 
With his curious dreams, his wild flights of romance, 
his fairyland metaphysics, a child has his own world 
of thought and sentiment, and his love or dislike of 
a book is not easily foretold. Take Miss Edgeworth 
and Mrs. Ewing—both, in their line of work, great 
artists. Surely, one thinks, Mrs. Ewing, who writes 
of to-day, will be more popular than Miss Edge- 
worth, whose quaint, prim stories are old-fashioned 
now. Experience has often proved the reverse. It 
is wrong to suppose that the old children’s books, 
once new in the nurseries of our grandmothers, can 
be appreciated now only by grown readers, who relish 





their pretty touches of antiquity. Children can 
love them for the same reason: their delight being 
a delight in strangeness, pure romance, and wonder- 
ment, instead of our conscious, educated sense of an 
historical change. 





The eight volumes already published of the 
“Children’s Library” are very various in style and 
tone. “A China Cup” is a collection of original 
stories by a Russian writer; “Stories from Fairy- 
land” is a similar collection by two Greek writers ; 
“The Story of a Puppet” is by an Italian writer ; 
“Tales from the Mabinogion” and “Irish Fairy 
Stories” are taken from old Celtic literature and 
from modern Celtic life; “The Brown Owl” and 
“An Enchanted Garden” are by English writers ; 
“The Little Princess” is by a writer of German 
name—whether of German nationality it were un- 
becoming to inquire. 





Here is variety ; and the books are all excellent. 
Among the original stories, those of Mrs. Moles- 
worth in her “Enchanted Garden” hold the first 
rank; that was to be expected of the only writer 
who deserves all the panegyric of Mr. Swinburne, 
with no deduction for his enthusiasm. Of the 
Welsh and Irish stories, the Irish are the more 
fascinating. Mr. Yeats, their collector, has done 
admirably. He goes about his work with the preci- 
sion of a scientist, the faith of a theologian, and the 
passion of a poet. His grave notes upon the classifi- 
cation of Irish fairies will enchant children, while 
they instruct the student of folk-lore. But he might 
have added that the best fairies are good Catholics: 


“ Their songs are Ave Maries, 
Their dances are procession,” 


as the Protestant bishop sang. 





The question of children’s books is, in miniature, 
the question of grown men’s books also; the same 
question of truth and reality, beauty and imagina- 
tion, pleasure and edification. It is mighty well for 
Cowper to declare 


‘*T shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If kids confabulate or no”’ ; 


but a child’s imagination, early fed upon obvious 
fictions, rarely forsakes a love of romance: if romance 
be the dangerous thing some think it, Jean Jacques 
showed common sense in protesting against fascinat- 
ing and deceptive fables. About the books of our 
childhood clings that elusive air of glory which 
Wordsworth found in the recollection of childhood. 
We read brave books now that we are old and wise, 
but they are not like those enchanting books de- 
voured beside the nursery fire. Was Plato right in 
denouncing poetry and myth for want of truth? 
Or is it but “a generous lie” to beguile the childish 
mind with pleasant, improbable, impossible fictions ? 





There are grave responsibilities in producing a 
Children’s Library; we must walk circumspectly. 
Perhaps Dr. Johnson found the happy mean between 
dull fact and charming fiction in his definition of a 
fairy :—“ A kind of fabled being supposed to appear 
in a diminutive human form, and to dance in the 
meadows, and to reward charitableness in houses.” 
A child would skip lightly over the “ supposed,” and 
fasten upon those pretty details. Hobbes, again, 
that philosopher of a dry light, indulges himself in a 
“Comparison of the Papacy with the Kingdom of 
Fayries,” full of ingenious whimsicalities as this :— 
“The Fairies, in what Nation soever they converse, 
have but one Universal King, which some Poets of 
ourscall King Oberon ; but theScripturecalls Beelzebub, 
Prince of Demons.” But it is all a sham ; for Hobbes 
concludes that, as the Fairies are mere invention of 
“old Wives or old Poets,” so, too, is the Papacy an 
invention. 
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What, then, are children to believe? or, rather: 
how are we to write for them? Mrs. Molesworth 
solves the problem by making her story wear an air 
of quiet homeliness: her kind old fairy might live 
in any country garden. It is true to experience: 
children are more given to peopling their gardens 
with fairies, and their dark staircases with goblins, 
than to imagining far-away fairy-lands. It is the 
same with the Irish stories: they are quite simple 
and natural. Seriously considered, this habit of 
idealising familiar things and places is an education of 
singular value; all life through, despite social and 
moral problems, despite east winds and black fogs, 
we retain something of that early habit. Those who 
retain much become poets or priests; poets and 
priests know that realism does not monopolise the 
whole reality of things. 





Whether we believe in Cosmic Emotion, or in 
Cherubim and Seraphim, we are agreed that it isa 
good thing to preserve some instinct of reverence and 
wonder before the face of Nature: and such an 
instinct is best fostered by associating simple truths 
with beauty. Grotesques have their place, and 
riotous laughter, and wayward fun; but stories, 
such as many of these, filled with delicate beauty 
and gentle morality, are more rare. Whether or no, 
to quote the newly elected member for Mid-Oxford- 
shire, “ the fairies dance in the moonlight still,” is an 
open question: but the value of a beautiful imagina- 
tion is not. It has the sanction of Plato: “ beauty, 
the effluence of fair works, will visit the eye and ear, 
like a healthful breeze from a purer region, and 
insensibly draw the soul, even in childhood, into 
harmony with the beauty of reason.” 





But it must not be rashly concluded that there 
is no downright fun and fooling in these eight 
volumes; Mr. Hueffer’s “ Brown Owl,” for example, 
and Miss Eckenstein’s “ Little Princess,” are full of 
it. And Mr. Yeats’ Irish fairies are sometimes, like 
Milton’s, “pert,” and his elves “dapper.” Nor is 
there any maudlin sentimentality, nor second inten- 
tion inappreciable by children. Of this library no 
one should be able to say,as Dr. Johnson said of 
Newbery’s famous collection, “ The parents buy the 
books, and the children never read them.” For un- 
less modern children be very brilliant or very dull, 
they will enjoy these excellent examples of an art 
which Hans Andersen glorified, and Mr. Oscar Wilde 
does not disdain. L. J. 
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Tae Manvscrirts or nts Grace tue Duxe or Ruttanp Preserved 
at Betvom Castrie. Vol. Il., Hist. MSS. Commission. Twelfth 
Report. Appendix. Part V. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 

N OST of our readers will readily recall to mind 

the curious circumstances which led to the dis- 
eovery of a considerable, and by no means the least 
important, partof the manuscripts of the Duke of Rut- 
land preserved at BelvoirCastle,in Leicestershire. The 
present volume, embracing documents ranging from 
the time of the outbreak of the great Civil War to 
the death, in 1771, of John, Marquis of Granby, 
eldest son of the third Duke of Rutland, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Légion Britannique under 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, is, perhaps, on the 

whole, neither so interesting nor so important his- 

torically as its predecessor. With the exception of 
the Marquis of Granby just mentioned, none of the 

Manners family took any very active or prominent 

part in politics. John, ninth Earl and first Duke of 

Rutland (1679-1711), like his father and grandfather 

before him, was hardly known outside the narrow 

circle of his own relations and neighbours. From 
the time of his accession to the earldom his life was 
passed almost entirely in the country, where the 





pleasures of hunting, horse-racing, and cock-fighting 
—or, as his sister-in-law, Bridget Noel, daughter of 
Lord Campden, called it, “ coking ”"’"—so absorbed his 
attention that it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that he could be induced to attend to his Parlia- 
mentary duties, or even to present himself at Court. 
Indeed, to such length did he carry his aversion to 
city life that when his eldest son married he stipu- 
lated that his wife, Katherine, daughter of Lord 
Russell, should forfeit part of her jointure if ever 
she lived in town without his permission. Fortu- 
nately for us, however, his own wife, Katherine Noel, 
did not share his tastes in this respect, and some of 
the raciest letters in the present collection, and those 
which, at the same time, throw most light on the social 
customs of the times which Pepys has made familiar 
to us all, are those addressed to her by her sister 
Bridget; her sister-in-law,Grace, Lady Chaworth; her 
aunt, Lady Mary Bertie; her uncle, “ honest Charles 
Bertie”; and his brother Peregrine. Fortunately, 
too, the Countess forgot her sister's injunction to burn 
her letters as soon as she had read them, and though 
too many of them doubtless found their way into 
the fire, a few (hardly, perhaps, the most interesting) 
have been preserved, from which we may form some 
idea of the way in which a young lady of fashion 
managed to beguile her idle hours. Lady Bridget 
lived and died a spinster, more, however, from 
necessity than from choice. On one occasion she 
went to consult Madame La Croy, “ the great fortune- 
teller ;"’ but the only consolation she derived from 
her visit “ was that I never should have the small- 
pox.” Her only suitor, Mr. Chaloner Chute, of the 
Vyne, failed to receive the approval of the family, 
and for the rest “ husbands,” as Charles Bertie com- 
plained, “ were very bad, and scarce any good ones.” 
It was an “ungrateful and vile age,” but Lady 
Bridget managed to amuse herself fairly well not- 
withstanding. Visits to London were of frequent 
occurrence, and both there and in the country she 
played at picquet, basset, dice, and cribbage, with 
money provided by her married sister, who bore the 
losses and received the gains. The theatre, too, 
came in for a considerable share of her attention, 
and her letters are naturally full of accounts of the 
great people she saw and the fine dresses they wore. 
But she was an affectionate soul withal, and in the 
midst of her amusements she never forgot her 
friends at Haddon. More generally interesting, how- 
ever, than Lady Bridget’s letters are those of Lady 
Chaworth. Amongst other things we learn from her 
that Sir Peter Lely was in the habit of painting his 
portraits “ blacker, older, and moroser” than was 
natural. For her brother she had a merry tale of 
Colonel Birch, how that, wishing to marry the 
woman he had lived with for fifteen years, and “the 
morose minister” refusing to perform the ceremony, 
he had thereupon “said he cared not, he would then 
marry her himself, and so, giving her his hand, said, 
‘I, John Birch, Esq., take thee, Winifrid Maurice, 
for my wedded wife, etc. ;’ and did repeat the words 
for her, and all the congregation looked on, laughed, 
and some writ it for an entertainment of mirth to 
their friends att London.” Being at the Lord Mayor's 
show on one occasion she wrote, “I was in Cheap- 
side, and had the good luck to escape the squibs 
which was very plentifull, especially directed to the 
baleone over against me, where the Duchess of 
Mazarine, Lady Sussex, Prince of Monaco, and Portin- 
gall Embassador stood, one of them lighting such 
on Lady Sussex’s forehead which forced her pre- 
sently to put on a huge patch. They say her hus- 
band and she will part unless she leave the Court, 
and be content to live to him in the country, he 
disliking her much converse with Madame Mazarine 
and the addresses she gets amongst that company.” 
Later on we hear that “ Lady Sussex is not yet gone. 

She and Madame Mazarine have privately 
learnt to fence, and went down into St. James’s 
Parke the other day with drawne swords under 
theire night-gownes, which they drew out and made 
severall fine passes with, to the admiration of 
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severall men that was lookers on in the parke.” 
And so on with many more stories of a similar sort ; 
not very elevating, indeed, but vastly entertaining. 
In connection with the constitutional struggle be- 
tween Shaftesbury and Danby at the beginning of 
the session in 1677, when the former and three of 
his peers—including Lord Roos’s cousin, the Duke 
of Buckingham—were committed to the Tower for 
arguing that it was not a legal session of Parliament, 
Lord Salisbury (at the instigation, it was suspected, 
of Shaftesbury) excited the mirth of the House 
by demanding that he might have his own cook, 
“which was laught at, but allowed, and his whole 
family also if he pleased;” but the king, it was 
said, took the matter more seriously, “ saying, he 
that first would insinuate the king designed poyson- 
ing him by demanding his owne cook, he hath reason 
to suspect intending poysoning his royal person.” 
The Russian ambassador, “ who is come to let our 
king know that his prince is married to such a prin- 
cess and all the formalities of it, now she has been 
dead these two years,” caused much amusement on 
his own as well as on his master’s account. “The 
Embassadore,” wrote Lady Anne Howe, née Manners, 
“when he is within and noe company with him, sits 
without a cap or any cloathes but a night-gowne ; 
for all those things is taken of his prince’s wardrope 
and must be put there again when he returns, and 
if they are any ways spoiled he is to be punished 
for it.” Lady Anne confessed that she felt so much 
curiosity to see this phenomenon, who in addition to 
other accomplishments was reported to make “noe 
thing of a pint of brandie at a draught with a 
spoonful of white pepper in it,” that she intended 
going to the theatre expressly for that purpose. On 
April 27th, 1682, Lady Campden alleged as an excuse 
for not returning home into the country that “the 
floods came down so fast at Fleet Bridge from Hockly 
of the Hole as whole drufes of hogs was drowned 
and houses drowne that peopell was fane to get into 
the oper garrats, and pore children drowned as they 
lay in their cradels.” The accident in Hampton 
Park which cut short King William’s life was not at 
first, it would seem, thought likely to terminate 
fatally. “The King,” Lady Russell wrote, “ finds no 
inconvenience by the accident of breaking his collar- 
bone than is common in the like case.” On the 6th 
of March, however, he was “taken so ill with a 
purging and vomitting that there was small hopes of 
his recoverey, being brought to extream weakness, 
but about eight or nine this morning he took a 
cordial which stayed with him, and since that milk 
and tea and a cup of jockcolate, and now spits as he 
used to do, which was stopped, and he has no feaver.” 
Amongst other things prescribed for him by his 
physicians were Sir Walter Rawley’s cordial and 
Jesuits’ powder. On the following day, however, he 
died. In March, 1703, the Earl of Rutland was raised 
to the highest rank in the peerage. But in conferring 
this honour upon him Anne was certainly actuated 
more by the well-known intention of the late King 
than by any personal regard for the Earl himself, 
who had not thought it worth his while to be present 
at her coronation, and had further added to his 
offence by objecting to nominate a Tory as one of his 
Deputy-Lieutenants in Leicestershire. On January 
Ist, 1704, Lady Russell sent her daughter, Lady 
Granby, a long account of the reception at Court of 
“our King of Spain” (the Archduke Charles), who 
she thought “ is most to be resembled to the Duke of 
St. Albans.” A considerable portion of the latter 
part of the volume is occupied with the correspond- 
ence of the Marquess of Granby relating to the 
progress of the war in Germany in 1758-1763. A few 
letters addressed to him by Lord Townshend, who 
went to Ireland in 1767 as resident Viceroy, are 
interesting as showing what difficulties he had 
ehiefly to contend against in his endeavours to 
break the power of “the undertakers.” The post 
had, it appears, been offered to Lord Granby amongst 
others, but it had been declined by him, and 
Townshend wrote very feelingly to congratulate him 





on his prudence. “The air of the Castle is abomin- 
ably unwholesome. I often have my boots on from 
seven in the morning and sit at business till near 
five in the evening. God knows whether I can 
succeed in the King’s business or not; but my health 
and pocket will not, I believe, be worth a beggar’s 
inheritance.” On his return from the war, Lord 
Granby had held aloof from the Whig cabal against 
George III., but the attitude of the Government in 
the matter of the disqualification of Wilkes in 1770 
drove him at last into the ranks of the Opposition. 
One of the most interesting letters in the whole col- 
lection bears directly on this subject. Charles 
Yorke, it is well known, had been induced at the 
urgent request of George III. to accept the Chan- 
cellorship on the resignation of Lord Camden, but, 
overwhelmed by the reproaches of his friends, he 
had, it is said, immediately committed suicide. Ina 
letter to George Vernon at Clontarf a day or two 
after the sad event, Levett Blackborne, while 
noticing the rumours current to this effect, and 
wondering that the family did “not more actively 
contradict” them, gives reasons for believing that 
his death was a natural one and “such as his father 
died of.” At any rate, we would be glad to believe 
that Blackborne’s account was the true one. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 

Tue Byzantine Emprre. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’. (“Story of the Nations” Series.) London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mr. OMAN, as everyone knows, is a clever young 

Don of the modern Oxford type, and we may be 

quite sure that any book he writes will be fresh and 

stimulating; but he should not run a-tilt against “ the 
great Gibbon” in the very first page of the work, 
which is apparently designed to supersede the obsolete 

“ Decline and Fall.” It is quite true that “the great 

Gibbon branded the successors of Justinian and 

Heraclius as a series of vicious weaklings, and for 

several generations no one dared to contradict him ” ; 

but, in spite of Mr. Oman’s somewhat ostentatious 
challenge, we fail to see sufficient reason for reversing 

Gibbon’s verdict. Of course it is very gratifying to 

pose as the champion of a misrepresented dynasty 

and a vilified epoch, but until:Mr. Oman can give us 
rather better proof to the contrary we shall continue 
to hold the Eastern Emperors, on the whole, to have 
been unworthy of their splendid inheritance and 
opportunities. With the best will in the world, the 
latest anti-Gibbon has failed to make their history 
appear distinguished or their characters interesting. 

An occasional flash from a Justinian or an Heraclius 

—to whom, by the way, Mr. Oman does well-merited 

justice for his magnificent resistance to the hitherto 

invincible Saracens—does not constitute an illumina- 
tion. And when we are told that the Byzantines 

“need no longer an apologist,” on account of their 

“keeping alive throughout the Dark Ages the lamp 

of learning,” we are tempted to conjecture that the 

writer’s acquaintance at first-hand with that mine 
of gloomy verbiage, the “ Scriptores Historie Byzan- 
tin,” cannot be very intimate. The lamp of learning 

did not quite flicker out, it is true, but the Byzan- 

tines do not merit much honour for their zeal in 

supplying it with oil. Curiously enough, Mr. Oman 
lets his claim go practically unsupported : he tells us 
next to nothing of the literature of the Eastern 

Empire; and although his illustrations are mostly 

taken from M. Bayet’s “L’Art Byzantin,” in 

Quantin’s admirable series, he says very little about 

the arts which are there described. On one of the 

few occasions on which he speaks of art he is at 
fault. He says of the Empress Theodora—of whom 

we are glad to find an appreciative notice, besides a 

capital woodcut after Mr. Val Prinsep’s impressive 

picture—that “no representation of her survives 
save the famous mosaic in San Vitale at Ravenna.” 

He has forgotten St. Catherine’s Monastery at Sinai. 

The description of Constantinople and St. Sophia 

gives the impression that the writer has not visited 
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them. It is impossible to realise the site or the 
church from drawings or photographs. 

If only Mr. Oman will be moderate in his demands 
upon our enthusiasm for his subject, we are ready 
enough to give him his due. The history is skilfully 
put together, the salient features stand out in relief, 
and the dull periods are veiled in decent shadow. 
An ingenious contemporary, indeed, characterised 
the book, in an advertisement, as “ meretricious and 
painstaking"; but the printer's devil must have had 
a hand in this. It is the reverse of meretricious— 
there is not a line of catchpenny tags or “ fine 
writing” in it—but it is eminently meritorious. No 
mortal pen could make the narrative attractive as a 
whole to the careless reader of new books; but 
whenever Mr. Oman comes across a great figure or 
an heroic epoch he knows how to do it justice. He 
is good at describing war and battles, as we knew 
before, and he has a very pretty knack of hitting off 
a portait. Of Chrysostom he says: “John was a 
man of saintly life and apostolic fervour, but rash 
and inconsiderate alike in speech and action. His 
charity and eloquence made him the idol of the 
populace of the imperial city, but his austere 
manners and autocratic methods of dealing with 
his subordinates had made him many foes among 
the clergy. ... This fifteenth-century Becket was 
well-nigh the only Patriarch of Constantinople who 
ever fell out with the Imperial Court on a question 
of morals as distinguished from dogma.” Mr. Oman’s 
historical parallels are generally informing, as when 
he says of Belisarius, “ His position was not unlike 
that which Marlborough, owing to his wife’s ascend- 
ancy, enjoyed at the Court of Queen Anne. Like 
Marlborough, too, Belisarius was ruled and bullied 
by his clever and unscrupulous wife.” Constantine's 
and Justinian’s characters are strikingly touched off, 
but neither is “sympathetic” to the author. 

The best chapter, after the large and interesting 
section devoted rightly to Justinian, is that which 
chronicles Heraclius’s wars against Persia and the 
Saracens. On the Saracens themselves Mr. Oman is 
rather weak. We cannot imagine why he calls the 
dynasty of Buwaih “the Buhawids,” or why he 
softens Omar of Aidin into the Emir “ Amour,” or 
why he tries to persuade us that ’Abd-al-Melek paid 
his tribute to Byzantium in his own Arabic gold 
coins in 692, when there were no such numismatic 
curiosities at that date. Nor are we prepared, like 
our historian, to call Mahomet an “impostor” and a 
master of “vulgar cunning”—his own Byzantine 
heroes had much more of the latter quality. Instead 
of giving us wrong doctrine on a subject which he 
does not profess to know, we wish Mr. Oman had 
filled up some of the vacant corners of his picture, 
and told us about John Zimisces’ conquestof Jerusalem, 
or Nicephorus Phocas’ expedition against Sicily, or 
how the Byzantine rule in Spain came to an end, 
and when and how the monastery of Mount Athos was 
founded. But the canvas is necessarily overcrowded, 
and we can understand that few words could be 
spared even for matters so interesting as some of 
these and others like them. 

In the present day it is perhaps useless to protest 
against such phrases as “it was all wp with the 
Goths,” and the ancient Byzantine “ alphabet rejoiced 
in an abnormally shaped B"’; but there is needless 
obscurity in the statement about the Emperor 
Maurice, that “soon he was pursued by orders of 
Phocas, whom the army had now saluted as em- 
peror, and caught at Chalcedon”; and surely Mr. 
Oman must see the absurdity of the sentence about 
Constantine VI., who “survived many years as a 
blind monk, and lived to see the ends of no less than 
five of his successors.” One is grateful for the 
plenitude of dates in every page, even if it be some- 
what superfluous to repeat A.D. every time for 
events several centuries after the Christian era; but 
Mr. Oman must seriously look to his proof-sheets 
next time. It is a little surprising, for instance, to 
be told that Constantine besieged Byzantium in 
B.C. 323, and that the Senate House he built was burnt 





down in B.c. 404; and they must surely have been 
some hitherto unsuspected Goths who won the 
battle of Adrianople in Bc. 378, and even ravaged 
Italy under Baduila so early as B.c. 543! Trifles 
like these, however, and varieties in spelling (as 
Chazar, Khazar) may be easily remedied in the future 
editions to which Mr. Oman’s history is entitled. If 
it may not immediately supplant Gibbon, or super- 
sede the “irritating” judgment of Mr. Lecky, it is 
unquestionably accurate and well balanced, and 
students should be grateful for the labour which has 
resulted in compressing the intricate and often be- 
wildering history of more than eleven centuries into 
an instructive and readable narrative of manageable 
proportions. In future editions, however, there 
must be a map—or, rather, several maps—showing 
the extent of the Empire at different periods. The 
“Story of the Nations” series has hitherto been 
punctilious in the matter of maps, and this is the 
first falling-off in this respect. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 
Tue Apventures or A Brockape Runner; or, Trape in Time or 

War. By William Watson. (‘ Adventure” Series.) London : 

T. Fisher Unwin, 

“THE idea of blockade running during the time of 
the American Civil War has been generally depicted 
by swift steamers running into Charleston and other 
southern ports in the Atlantic States.” 

This is what Mr. Watson tells us in his preface, 
and it is undoubtedly correct. Most people have 
taken it as described in Hobart Pacha’s “ Never 
Caught,” or in his Life, or perhaps as filtered 
through the pages of romance in Mrs. Edwardes’ 
“Debenham’s Vow.” Probably none but those 
whose business has been to look more closely into 
the question know that a great deal of this peculiar 
commerce was carried on in small sailing vessels 
running into the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
was one of these—a small centre board schooner— 
that Mr. Watson successfully commanded during the 
last two years of the war; and he now, in a pleasant 
manner, relates his own experiences and those of some 
of his friends. There seems no reason to doubt the 
absolute truth of his story. It is told with evident 
honesty; and carries conviction with it. For such 
parts of it as were outside his personal knowledge 
he adduces corroborative evidence, and we have no 
hesitation in accepting the book as what it professes 
to be. As such, it is not only amusing, it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and gives a curious account of 
the dodges, the hopes and fears, the ups and downs, 
of blockade running, and also of the rascality of the 
money grabbers whoinfested the ports to orfrom which 
the vessels ran—Galveston or Brownsville, Matamo- 
ras, Tampico, Vera Cruz,and,more especially, Havana. 
The Matamoras business was, in some respects, the 
most peculiar. Matamoras, on the right bank of the 
Rio Grande, is in Mexico; Brownsville, on the other 
side of the river, isin Texas. The river, being neutral, 
was not blockaded ; but the Federal cruisers in the 
offing examined such ships as they could catch, 
whetaer inward or outward bound. If they were 
cleared for or from Matamoras, they passed free; if 
for or from Brownsville, they were prizes. It was 
natural that between Matamoras and Brownsville a 
brisk trade should spring up; it would have been still 
brisker but for the difficulties of land transit between 
Brownsville and the Confederate lines of road or rail. 
Such as it was, however, the Mexicans made the 
most of it, and to excessive port dues and ferriage 
they added a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem on all 
goods passing through Matamoras—viz., 12} import 
and 12} export. The fall of Vicksburg, by giving 
the Federals the command of the Mississippi, and 
shutting off Texas and the Western States from the 
Eastern, went far to check this traffic, and the strin- 
gency of the blockade finally put an end toit. But 
even during its continuance the rascality of the 
agents and brokers in Matamoras, added to the diffi- 
culty of getting a cargo from Brownsville, determined 
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Mr. Watson to run the blockade into Brazos River, 
and see what was to be done there. 

Of his adventures there and in other ports, his 
experiences of land sharks and swindlers, as of the 
natural enemy on tlie open sea, the book is full. The 
impression it leaves is that the departments of the 
Confederate service were filled with dishonest in- 
capables, and that the loud-tongued sympathisers in 
foreign ports were selfish miscreants. With one of 
these, a particularly noisy specimen of the class at 
Havana, he had an interview, which very exactly 
explains the nature and extent of the sympathy. 
By a rule the Confederates had laid down, blockade 
runners were not allowed to come in empty and run 
out with a cargo of cotton. They must bring ina 
full cargo of fair value. Now, Mr. Watson, at 
Havana, was in want of this cargo. He had no 
money to venture himself, and among the many 
“sympathisers”’ he thought that he would have no 
difficulty in finding one who would take the risk. 
One of the most prominent sent for him. 

“* When I went to his office,’ says Mr. Watson, ‘I heard him 
administering a severe rebuke to some newly-arrived Confederate 
immigrant. It was the duty, he maintained, of every true Southerner 
to do as he himself had done, and that was to devote his whole heart, 
energies, and substance, to the Confederate cause, without quibbling 
about promotion in office.’ ” 


Then, taking Watson into a private room, and after 
a short preliminary, he said :— 


«We have got a nice little consignment of goods; we have got 
them recently out from London. They have been most carefully 
selected and put up expressly for the Confederate market ; they are 


expressly what is wanted. We will make an invoice of them to you 
at the very lowest prices, and all we ask, seeing they are for the Con- 
federate States, is just a small commission for our trouble.’ ‘ Am I 
to understand,’ said I, ‘that you wish to ship those goods into the 
Confederacy consigned to a party there?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said he; 
‘what I mean is that we will let you have them at the very lowest 
price. All we ask is just a small commission for our trouble.’” 


After a rather angry rejoinder, Watson left him ; 
and two days afterwards “ received from him a list 
of his goods and prices, which were just about the 
same as the goods could have been bought for in any 
retail store, which was enormously high, as all goods 
suitable for the Confederate market had been run 
up to a fabulous price.” Mr. Watson was rather 
proud of his schooner, which was at this time being 
repaired at Havana; and meeting an old acquaint- 
ance in the same line of business, a Captain Dave 
McLusky, he took him to see her. 


“¢A very fine vessel,’ said Dave. 
but not at all for blockade running.’ 

“« How do you mean ?’ said I. 

*** How do I mean?’ said he. ‘ Well, now, after you have given 
her this repair, what do you think will be the value of her?’ 

**¢ About 5,000 dollars.’ 

«Just so; and you intend to risk 5,000 dollars to run through 
the blockade into Texas at this time of the year (summer)? Why, I 
have been looking at a thing to-day that will carry as much cotton as 
your schooner on a foot and a half less water, and I can buy her for 
500 dollars.’ 

© And what kind of a thing will that be ?’ 

“** Never mind,’ said he; ‘ you will perhaps see her to-morrow.’ ”’ 


‘Oh yes, a very fine vessel ; 


The vessel, when she did appear, proved to be 
built on lines somewhat resembling those of a ferry- 
boat on the upper Thames, though, of course, a good 
deal bigger; and not the least curious thing in the 
book is that this primitive craft did make the voyage 
from Havana to the Brazos River, and thence, with 
a cargo of cotton, to Tampico. That she was captured 
on the way and recovered by Dave was but the re- 
petition of an experience familiar to him. On a 
previous voyage, in command of a fine schooner, the 
vessel was captured and taken in tow by a Federal 
gunboat, two men being put on board as a watch. 
To make the men drunk, as they were willing to 
drink, was a natural expedient; and during the 
night, in a fierce rain squall, Dave slipped the tow- 
rope, and got safely into the Brazos River. The 
next morning, when the men woke from their 
drunken stupor, one of them went on deck, saying, 
“Tt must be dead calm.” 


“Suddenly he uttered a load exclamation, and half-tumbled back 
down the cabin-stair. 
** What is the matter ?* as!:ed Dave, with the greatest simplicity. 











‘«* What is the matter!’ cried the man ; ‘ we have got into hell or 
some other seaport.’ ” 
With which very American story, told by one Scotch- 
man of another, we part from Mr. Watson with feel- 
ings of cordial goodwill 


AMONG THE MENDIPS. 


A Menpvir Vatiey. By Theodore Compton. With illustrations by 
E. T. Compton, London: Stanford. 


His is a happy lot, no doubt, who, after the heat 
of the political conflict, can turn aside from all the 
fever and the fret, from the endless questions and 
surmisings that still return and will not be denied, 
to the freedom of the mountain or the river. And 
although it is not everyone who, in the music of the 
stream or the silent companionship of the everlast- 
ing hills, can forget to doubt whether Home Rule is 
dead or not, we may all, in the pages of a book’ like 
this, breathe something of the country air, may lose 
ourselves for awhile in green lanes and flowery 
meadows, and among the simple folk of Mr. Comp- 
ton’s quiet little village lay aside our worries and 
anxieties—perhaps for the moment even our dis- 
appointments. 

The Mendips are a familiargandmark to everyone 
who knows anything of the Wést Country. There is 
little about them anywhere to catch the traveller's 
eye. They will very likely strike him at a passing view 
as an insignificant range of rather flat and uninterest- 
ing hills. But those who study them in the light of 
Mr. Compton's long and intimate acquaintance, who 
wander with him through his favourite fields, climb 
with him to the crest of the pleasant hill above 
his house, and with his help make out all the 
points of interest in the wide landscape lying at 
their feet, will see the low green slopes and rounded 
summits under quite another aspect. 

The book deals with a country parish, wholly 
enclosed among the hilis. The history, the antiqui- 
ties, the scenery, the kindly folk, the birds, the 
beasts, the flowers of Winscombe valley, are drawn 
in quiet unpretending tones in a series of delightful 
sketches, which, with the exquisite illustrations 
freely scattered through the volume, present a 
picture of life in rural England such as has rarely 
been surpassed. Mr. Compton leads the traveller 


‘into his happy valley by a road over the hills that 


“winds between banks of primroses and violets, 
with meadows on either side, enlivened in spring 
with frisking lambs, and then amongst apple 
orchards whose ‘blooth’ in early summer fills the 
air with sweetness. At the bottom of the valley a 
clear babbling brook is crossed, up the course of 
which the road continues as far as Max Mill, where 
the water falls from the milldam on the higher level. 
The road here rises to the higher ground, and crosses 
the brook by a low bridge. On the left is a shady 
orchard, through which the stream flows in a wider 
channel, amongst a profusion of marsh marigolds, 
purple loosestrife, and other water beauties. As 
you pause on the bridge, the trout glide beneath 
you, and the gallinule hides among the sedges; the 
green woodpecker and the jay laugh in the orchard, 
and the goldcrest’s cradle hangs from a fir just over 
the stile by the roadside.” 

A quiet spot; and yet there is hardly a hilltop 
without its ancient camp, which Briton and Roman, 
Saxon and Dane, has each defended in his turn. 
And although the history of the parish is peaceful 
in the extreme, there exist, in all the country round, 
memorials of surpassing interest. In full view of 
Winscombe village a grassy slope lies open to the 
south, that hides under its smooth green turf the 
foundations of the monastery that Alfred gaye to 
his “friend Asser.” Not far beyond the limit of the 
hills is Athelney itself, aid near it is the field of 
Ethandune. There, too, in the wide alluvial plain, is 
Sedgemoor, and a low blue hill on the horizon, 
crowned with the ruins of an ancient church, is part 
of the island valley of Avilion. Yonder, amoug the 
Quantocks, is the birthplace of “The Ancient 
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Mariner.” There, by the shore, were laid the bones of 
Arthur Hallam. 

With kindly hand the author sketches his simple- 
hearted neighbours. “I often stand,” he says, “ to 
admire the sower, the ploughman, or the hedger and 
ditcher, and other men who know how to do work 
of any kind, and, as I often think, this man, if he has 
read but few books, or none but the Bible, may be 
no more ignorant than myself; he can do what I 
cannot.” “The neighbourly spirit of our farmers 
is shown in many ways. They are kind and 
hospitable in their houses, welcome you to sit and 
rest, and refresh you with delicious bread and 
butter, and cider, or milk if you prefer it. . . . In 
apple time no boy need be tempted to rob an 
orchard ; if he will but wait till the fruit is ripe, the 
farmer will freely give him a pocketful. A naturalist 
in search of flowers or other specimens will not be 
deterred by threats of prosecution with the utmost 
rigour of the law; if he avoid damaging fences and 
growing crops, he may go where he likes.” The 
traveller will find among the Somersetshire peasantry 
little of that rude and ungracious bearing towards a 
stranger which is sometimes misnamed “a sturdy 
independence.” “Those who visit the cottages,” 
says Mr. Compton, “often meet with as much good 
sense and moral woh, as much delicacy of feeling 
and true gentleness of mind and manners, as they 
find in a round of calls among more fashionable folk.” 

There is a delightful chapter on “ The Birds.” 
It is easy to see, by the loving way in which the 
author treats of the feathered yeomen of his manor, 
that in their company he is especially at home. The 
flycatcher builds fearlessly in his trellis. The gold- 
crest and the redstart find safe asylum in the shelter 
of his trees. No bird that flies will find an enemy 
in him. Even the bullfinches thin unmolested the 
blossoms of his cherry trees, “three pairs at one 
time enjoying the buds as we do Brussels sprouts.” 
No blackbird ever yet in that garden paid with his 
life the penalty of his taste for strawberries. Mr. 
Compton is not among that too numerous class of 
naturalists “ whose first idea of a beautiful bird is of 
something to be killed.” Again and again does he 
express the wish that people “would use field- 
glasses instead of guns, and be content with seeing 
the living birds instead of coveting their skins—and, 
perhaps, the glory of a newspaper paragraph an- 
nouncing the acquisition.” Mr. Compton's pleasure 


is among the living rather than the dead. “I have 


been,” he says, “a lover of birds all my life, and 
from my youth till now have delighted in painting 
their beautiful forms and feathers, and have vainly 
tried to sketch the inimitable grace of their move- 
ments; but I never desired to end their happy lives.” 


THREE BOOKS OF ESSAYS. 


Misce.itangovus Essays. By George Saintsbury. London: Percival 
& Co. 

Menrmrana: Noontive Essays, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 

Srupres at Leisure. By W. L. Courtney. London: Chapman & 


Hall. 


THERE are three rules which Mr. Saintsbury has 
followed in all his critical work—* Never to like 
anything old merely because it is old, or anything 
new merely because it is new; never to judge any- 
thing in literature or politics except from the his- 
torical and comparative standpoint ; and always to 
put the exposition of the subject before the display 
of personal cleverness.” It may be said that Christen- 
dom during the last nineteen hundred years has also, 
in its essays and assays, been following, or trying to 
follow, a set of rules—namely, the ten command- 
ments plus the golden rule—and just as life becomes 
most interesting and entertaining to the spectator 
when one or other, or, in Burns’s phrase, “ the feck 
o’ a’ the comman’s” is broken, so Mr. Saintsbury’s 
essays, doubtless because of our human frailty, appeal 
to us more intimately when he breaks through the 
triple rampart in which he would fain exercise. 





Happily for the reader, Mr. Saintsbury is hardly 
ever within the lists which he has marked off for 
himself ; he is over the palisades and away on almost 
every page. Sometimes it is an “ aniline style,” with 
its gorgeous and glaring vocabulary ; sometimes the 
“style of Marivaudage,” dealing in unexpected turns 
and twists of thought or phrase, that sets him off 
straight to the personal standpoint. Or it may be 
modern English fiction, struggling, like a literary 
Samson, to break the Philistian bonds of prudery 
and hypocrisy, that makes him cry out against the 
new because it is new, and sneer at the young 
Samson as a fiery soul languishing with ambi- 
tion to be the boy who said “damn.” You 
will find him led on by his extraordinary fami- 
liarity with French literature of all times, praising 
the old because it is old, and delighting you 
with compact little treatises on Parry and Désau- 
giers, or a quite engrossing study of Chamfort and 
Rivarol. Rules, indeed, were made to be broken. 
Woe to you if you break them foolishly, awkwardly. 
If you do it expertly, we tolerate you; if brilliantly, 
you have praise and pudding. And in a graver 
sense, too, rules were made to be broken: by 
exuberance, by life, strength, individuality. Corn 
and wheat had better not try to break out into 
petals of purple and orange: no husbandman would 
tolerate it from those common people among plants ; 
but the tropical orchid, with fire in its veins, may 
take any shape and hue it likes. For a writer, 
especially for a writer whose object is largely in- 
structive, restrictions of a stringent nature are im- 
portant; then, when he breaks them, it is because he 
must, and the result is of high significance. When 
the plant grows too big and the flowerpot bursts— 
we have Hamlet, as Goethe perceived. We confess 
to being heartily tired of speech and scripture about 
style. Such talk and writing is very necessary, 
however, and is daily becoming more necessary with 
the spread of education. Jobn Bull Junior and the 
young William Cobbetts will find in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
“ Essays "—have found, we should say, since this is 
the third volume of them within eighteen months— 
suitable literary pabulum. The three essays, “Modern 
English Prose (1876),” “English Prose Style,” and 
“The Present State of the English Novel (1892),” form 
a sort of critical trilogy with which young people 
might well supplement their scholastic studies in 
English literature; nor could Master and Miss Bull 
find a better chaperon on their first visits to Renan 
and Baudelaire than Mr. Saintsbury. 

We have not read such a wholly delightful book 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell's for a considerable time. In 
the first place it is full of good things—not of 
epigram or paradox; there is but little of that— 
but full of quaint pedantries, charming asides, well- 
mannered, non-cynical, cheerful observations, and 
warm-hearted humanities, that produce an intimate 
and most agreeable sense of the author’s personality. 
From the first page to the end of the volume we 
seem to hear the courteous, familiar discourse of a 
specially well-informed, thoughtful, and considerate 
man-of-the-world, who, on the whole, prefers the 
life of a country gentleman, with its ampler leisure 
and more varied interests, to the intense preoccupa- 
tion, the frantic hurry, and unescapable monotony 
of the season in the city. There may seem to be a 
certain liberty in this criticism; but it is the fault 
and the merit of the book that we think of the 
author first of all. We have read it from cover to 
cover, and could refer to many special passages, and 
have our favourite among the essays ; but a reference 
or a quotation might be misleading—-more so with 
this book than with most—because it is its general 
effect that delights. We had read one or two of the 
essays, with little more than ordinary interest, as 
they appeared in Blackwood : one fine day is apt to 
be passed over; but a month of pleasant weather is 
as unforgettable as beneficent. Sir Herbert calls the 
unctores and alipte of the tepidariwm—charming 
fellows who played on the muscles and joints, bring- 
ing them all into harmony—* body-tuners.” Each 
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one of his essays is a mind-tuner, gently exciting, 
gently soothing, never to sleep, but into day-dreams, 
from which one arises refreshed, considerate of, if not 
well pleased with, oneself and one’s fellows. 

Mr. Courtney presents to the world nine essays, 
some of which have, in substance, appeared in various 
magazines, prefixing to them a dramatic composition 
on the death of Kit Marlowe. The subjects with 
which he deals are oddly assorted—* Ibsen’s Social 
Dramas,” “ Old Oxford Revels,” “ John Locke,” “ Dr. 
Martineau’s Theology,” “ Roger Bacon,” “ M. Anatole 
France,” “Personality,” and “The Mask of Descartes.” 
On examining these compositions we find no special 
reason why Mr. Courtney should have indited any 
one of them, although each contains pages of pleasant 
reading ; and we are strongly of opinion that he is not 
likely either to add to his reputation or to put money 
in his purse by bringing them together in this volume. 
Of making books there is no end, and we take it 
that any new book may be fairly required to possess 
valid justification for its existence. We may reason- 
ably expect it to extend our knowledge, or to ex- 
hibit what we already know in a new light—to 
possess some originality either in matter or form. 
We cheerfully concede to Mr. Courtney a certain 
amount of literary and philosophical culture and a 
faculty of writing readable English; but his book 
reminds us of a saying of Archbishop Whately, 
who, when asked to define the difference between a 
good and a bad preacher, replied, “ A good preacher 
preaches because he has something to say; a bad 
preacher preaches because he has to say something.” 
We doubt whether in these two hundred and forty- 
eight pages Mr. Courtney ever impresses us with the 
feeling that he has anything in particular to say, 
and we are quite sure that some of the literary 
judgments which he casually throws out would have 
been far better unsaid: this, for example, that 
“ Balzac is never quite such an artist as Thackeray.” 
Perhaps the best things in the book are the essays 
on “John Locke” and “Dr. Martineau’s Theology,” 
which give clear and substantially accurate accounts 
of their respective subjects. 
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2. Tue Kino’s Favourrtz, By V. A. Taylor. Two vols, London: 
Methuen & Co. 
3. Tue Lapy or Forr St. Joun. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
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“ A Son OF THE FENS” is, for many reasons, a remark- 
able book. It is remarkable for the directness of its 
style. The story is told tersely and bluntly, in the 
first person, and in the Norfolk dialect; it avoids 
literary graces; it might all have been spoken by a 
man in the form in which it is written. It is remark- 
able for its conviction ; whether the reader likes the 
book or loathes it, he has got to feel that it is all 
true. The life and character which are here studied 
are, moreover, no part of the novelist’s common stock; 
on the contrary, almost everything which the author 
tells the reader is something which the average reader 
did not know before. The details of fishing or farming 
operations are not always intelligible, but that seems 
to matter nothing tothe author; he throws us a scanty 
foot-note here and there, and leaves us to struggle on 
as best we may. He is not writing for reviewers ; he 
is not making a book; he is speaking of things which 
actually happened just in the way that he describes 
them. 

The hero belongs to the open air and the natural 
life. He has more intellect than intellectuality. He 
learns a dozen trades, and cannot do a single sum in 
arithmetic. He recalls his school days: “I know I 
had to make figures on a slate. I recollect having 
one sum ; there was three rows of figures, and I had 
to add them up, but how I done ’em I don’t know.” 
As a boy he was much like other boys; he was 
mischievous. “There was some trees there, and 
one of these boys, who had kept sheep there afore 








me, had cut all the bark off one of ’em and killed 
it. So I thought I'd do something to be spoken 
on, so I found up half a horse-shoe and trimmed 
up a bigger tree nor his properly. . . . That 
wasn’t long before that tree died, and all the 
bark came off, and the leaves begun to fall.” He 
was also rather cruel. “I had some pigs to keep 
about that time, a sow and her litter. One was 
an audacious little warmin, so I struck him athwart 
the back with a stick and broke his back ; so I pulled 
him into a holler and buried him up. I recollect 
onest Jim and me thought of sending half a dead 
pig for a walentine, but our hearts failed us.” As 
he grew up, we hear much of his gallant adventures : 
the way of a man with a maid is in Norfolk pecu- 
liarly wonderful. He is marvellously simple: “I 
come home,” he says, “with my pocket full of 
money, so I must go on the booze till Christmas.” 
That, perhaps, was coarse of him; but he is not 
senseless—he turns teetotaler for a time. He has 
none of the meaner vices; he is full of pluck, and 
generosity, and good-fellowship, and we like to hear 
about him. The book is, at one point, too monot- 
onous; that perhaps was inevitable. For artistic 
selection of detail the writer cares very little. 
But, judged as a whole, this is one of the most im- 
pressive and interesting studies that have appeared 
lately. 

A marked contrast to “ A Son of the Fens” is to be 
found in “ The King’s Favourite.” Nothing could be 
more vague and more artificial than this book. It 
begins by being descriptive even unto tediousness; even 
here it avoids all description that would be at all 
illuminative. None of the characters apparently 
possess more than one name ; very few of them have 
any relations. They are isolated figures, whose 
actions are limited and conditioned by certain dra- 
matic conventions and the need which the author 
feels to illustrate a very uncertain philosophy. 
The style is one to make the reader pause. 
“ Again he played with her fancy, interweaving its 
tissue with his melancholy introspection”—the reader 
will pause over such a sentence as that. It sounds so 
well, it looks so well; and yet in the heart of the 
average young person the doubting thought will 
arise : “ Does it—oh! does it—mean anything?” He 
turns back conscientiously to study the context 
again; but in vain does he hope that he may decide 
the point. Almost anything in the book may mean 
almost anything else; it is all so largely symbolical 
of nothing in particular; and almost anything, the 
reader feels, may happen; he is in a world where 
the men stroke each other’s hair —an incident 
that will really not do out of the original Greek 
— where nothing is impossible, and nothing is 
incredible, and very little is at all interesting. 
There is some spoiled poetry in the book, some 
damaged dramatic situation, some introduced epi- 
gram; we recognise them dimly through an atmo- 
sphere which is always either too rarified or too 
miasmatic. The rules of grammar burst and break 
in such an atmosphere. “The very wash of the 
waves on the shore of the little bay—a bay, as it 
were, within a bay—overlooked by the southern 
windows of the house, were muffled and lost in the 
thickening fog, which, outspread——”’ no, we will 
quote no more. There are eight more lines to the 
sentence, but we will stop here. Go, reader, and 
tell those whom it may concern that you have seen 
a bewildered reviewer, seated on the ruins of Lindley 
Murray, watching the horrible antics of a singular 
nominative with a plural verb. 

The preface to “The Lady of Fort St. John” is 
needlessly appalling. Its author has been guilty of 
research ; she has gone even unto the seventh volume 
of the Massachusetts Historical Collection, and fo 
documents contained in French archives. Yet her 
book is not dull. It contams a good story, well 
told; its characters are drawn with skill and dis- 
tinctness ; and the whole volume has nothing of the 
commonplace character of the average historical 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is a certain freshness and even distinction of style about 
“The Interpreter’s House,” a group of short stories of a more 
or less allegorical order. We gather from the graceful lines in 
which the book is dedicated to Professor Henry Morley that it 
is its author's first literary achievement, and, if we are correct 
in this surmise, we heartily congratulate him on the skill and 
strength which are manifest in the volume. Mr. Paul Newman 
has a genuine gift of expression, and the imaginative charm and 
ethical suggestiveness of this “ Book of Parables ” is undeniable. 
Slight as some of these sketches of life and character are, the 
reader feels instinctively that they are true, and seldom is a 
false note in sentiment touched. The book is marked by shrewd 
observation, quiet irony, and poetic feeling. Mr. Newman knows 
not only what to say, but what to leave unsaid; and part of the 
attractiveness of these subtle bits of portraiture springs out of 
the circumstance that the interpretation of these parables is left 
to those who read them. 

Perhaps the only man who thinks he understands “The 
Speech of Monkeys” is Mr. R. L. Garner, an American 
naturalist, who appears to have spent a good deal of time in 
the company of apes in the Zoological Gardens of New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Chicago. He believes not merely 
that monkeys talk to one another, but that it is possible for a 
man—if he will only condescend to the low estate of his “ poor 
relations "—to understand what these lively and mischievous 
chatterboxes have to say. Ina book which is amusing, if not 
convincing, Mr. Garner recounts his experiences and experi- 
ments with a variety of apes. On one occasion he separated 
two monkeys which had oceupied the same cage for some 
time, and placed them in separate rooms, where they could not 
see or hear each other. Then he called science to his aid in 
the shape of the phonograph, and coaxed one of the monkeys 
to utter a few sounds, which were duly recorded on the 
cylinder. Afterwards the machine was removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of the other cage, and the sounds were repeated to the 
listening inmate. Mr. Garner hints that the animal at once 
manifested lively interest and considerable perplexity, and forth- 
with began to ‘search for the mysterious monkey doing the 
talking.”’ On finding himself baffled, the caged monkey gave 
audible expression to his disappointment, and the phonograph 
duly seized the opportunity of recording his utterance of chagrin. 
The instrument was then carried into the other room and made 
to deliver its message—a circumstance which awakened the 
interest of the first monkey. These proceedings gave Mr. 
Garner a clue, and he seems after that to have gone systematic- 
ally to work, with the result that he speedily accumulated some 
choice examples of the table talk of monkeys, and even learnt to 
imitate a few of the commonplaces of Simian speech. We are 
bound to add that he has written—in spite of a good deal of 
irrelevant padding—an entertaining, though hardly a scientific, 
account of his strange adventures with monkeys great and small. 
When all is said and done, however, the book does not add much 
to our knowledge; and food quite plainly remains the chief 
motive of speech with all the monkey tribe. Mr. Garner is a 
venturesome man, and in consequence is about to visit the Dark 
Continent, in order to study the oratorical efforts of gorillas 
and chimpanzees in their native fastnesses. Perhaps when he 
returns he will have something more explicit and exact to 
recount; meanwhile let us here give him credit for a droll and 
diverting book. 

We have received a new edition of “ Club Cameos,” a volume 
which seeks to throw side-lights on London society. ‘The 
anonymous author draws portraits of a group of imaginary per- 
sonages who are typical of a class, and as a rule these lay figures 
bear a startling resemblance to actual life. The cheap sneer is 
a little too obvions in the book, but by way of amends the writer 
oceasionally lays aside his laboured smartness and, half uncon- 
sciously, reveals the goodness of his heart. He has seen the world 
and knows its weakness, and has an amusing knack of making 
fun of the little hypocrisies of society; but he nevertheless con- 
trives to make us feel that beneath all his gay banter and cynical 
judgments, there lurks—as if almost ashamed—a genuine appre- 
ciation of that which is manly, wholesome, and good. 

It is diffieult to understand on what principle of selection 
the volume of humorous poetry, entitled “ Merry Minstrelsy,” 
has been compiled. Mr. Jackson throws no light upon the 
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subject in his long preface, and an examination of the three 
hundred pages which follow it, fails to supply any clue. The 
book—to be quite candid—appears to have been put together at 
random, and by well-intentioned, though hardly by skilled 
hands. Yet many great names are represented—Pope, Gold- 
smith, Thackeray, Lowell, for example—as well as those of 
many light-hearted, but now almost forgotten scribblers of 
facetious verse. In each case, we are assured, that the original 
text has been closely followed, and some poems reappear in the 
book which, though written by people of minor repute, deserve 
to escape oblivion. Nevertheless we are not greatly impressed 
either with the knowledge or judgment of the compiler. 

Alpine enthusiasts are sure to welcome the new volume of 
the Climber’s Guides. It is written by M. Louis Kurz, of 
Neuchatel, and is the outcome of twelve years’ experience in the 
region of Mont Blane. During his wanderings in the valleys of 
the district, as well as in many perilous ascents of famous peaks, 
M. Kurz has accumulated a large collection of notes, and these 
—jotted down in the first instance for his own guidance alone— 
are now placed at the disposal of other climbers. He hints that 
his book is little better than a list of names with descriptions, 
that it is desperately dry, and has no claim to literary merit. 
Those who are learned in matters Alpine will know how to 
interpret such a statement. As a matter of fact, these pages are 
packed with information, and that of a practical kind for which 
the climber may look in vain in larger and more ambitious 
works of travel. One special feature of the book is the biblio- 
graphy of each peak and pass in the chain of Mont Blane. The 
district described in the volume extends from Trient and the Petit 
Ferret to the Col de Bonhomme. In the arrangement of the 
contents M. Kurz has wisely grouped minor ridges round a 
central peak, and in other respects has studied the requirements 
of the man on the spot, and who wants practical hel towards 
exploring a bit of the chain, or attempting some hazardous 
ascent. 

The series of the University Extension Manuals, edited by 
Professor Knight, differ in scope and method from the majority 
of books of the Kina, inasmuch as they are not primarily intended 
for school use or for examination purposes, but seek rather to 
illustrate the working of general ous. The latest addition to 
the series is “The Study of Animal Life,” by Mr. Arthur 
Thomson, the well-known author of “Outlines of Zoology.” 
At the outset Mr. Thomson states that his chief desire in 
writing the book has been to give the student “some impulse to 
joyousness of observation and freedom of judgment, rather than 
to satisfy that thirst for knowledge which leads many to 
intellectual insobriety.” The plan of the book is simple and yet 
progressive. The everyday life of animals is first of all described 
in a clear and interesting manner; then questions relating to 
vitality, instinet, and allied problems are discussed; and this in 
turn gives place to chapters on the forms and structure of 
animals; and finally the evolution of animal life, the influence of 
habits and surroundings, and the laws of heredity are passed in 
luminous review. The first steps towards an appreciation of 
animal life, Mr. Thomson rightly thinks, must be taken by the 
student himself, for no book lore will enable him to dispense with 
actual observation. Happily, the “raw material of observation,” 
to borrow Mr. Thomson’s own expression, is always, to some 
extent at least, even in crowded cities, close at hand; and the 
value of this book consists in part in the able manner in which it 
opens one gateway of knowledge and enjoyment to young 
beginners who might otherwise be tempted to imagine that 
their opportunities for such culture were too small to be seized. 

The political aspects of “The French Wars of Religion,” 
from the death of Henry II. to the Edict of Nantes, formed the 
subject of three lectures delivered by Mr. Armstrong last month 
in Oxford in connection with the University Extension Summer 
Meeting. These scholarly addresses have now been expanded 
into a volume which gives a clear and succinct account of the 
manner in which the great religious movement in which the 
Huguenots played so memorable a part assumed a political 








aspect. The monograph is an interesting addition to the 
ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century. 
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